ICH  SCHOOL  BAND 

^kr^flonalChampiotu 


The  National  School  Band  &  Orchestva  As$^ 


—and  your  school,  too,  can 

'  have  its  • 

Drum  Corps 

Start  with  beginners  —  in  eight  rehearsals  you  can  have 
a  snappy  outfit  ready  to  represent  your  school  on  any 
public  occasion!  Out  of  our  many  years’  experience  in 
organizing  and  equipping  successful  drum  corps  we  have  built  this  sure-fire  plan  of 
five  simple  steps.  Our  instructions  are  clear  and  easy  for  anyone  to  follow  . . .  We’ll  help 
you  at  every  stage  .  .  .  Ludwig  drums  are  easier  to  play  —  so  responsive  that  beginners 
develop  a  fine  roll  quickly.  Brilliant  tone  that  snaps  out  and  carries,  wins  instant  admir¬ 
ation  for  a  Ludwig-equipped  outfit.  Complete  instruction  manual  supplied  free  with  every 
outfit . . .  Write  now  for  details  of  this  simple  organ- 

izing  plan,  without  obligation  to  you,  of  course.  - 


P 

Be  sure  you  this  live  magazine 


Every  school  band  or'  orchestra  drummer 
Hv  should  get  “The  Ludwig  Drummer,”  a  24- 

page  magazine  published  three  times  a  year. 
In  addition  to  pictures  of  drummers  from  all  over  the  world  it  has 
valuable  hints  and  suggestions  on  how  to  get  the  various  modern 
trap  effects,  together  with  instructive  articles  on  various  instruments 
belonging  to  the  drummer.  We  want  every  drummer  to  get  this 
magazine — free  and  without  obligation  of  any  kind.  If  you  are  not 
getting  it  send  your  name  without  delay.  The  current  issue  just  off 
the  press,  is  full  of  interesting  and  valuable  helps  for  you. 


LUDWie  &  LLDWIG 

615  Ludwig  Building,  1611-27  North  Lincoln  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Drum*  for  hand,  orchestra  and  drum  corps  .  .  .  traps  and  accessories  .  .  .  rhythm 
hells,  vibra-celeste,  xylophones  .  .  .  hanjos  .  .  .  rhythm  hand  equipment 
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The  NEW 


'WKT^TE  for  your  copy  today.  It’s 
free.  The  most  beautiful  drum 
catalog  ever  produced.  More  than  a 
hundred  pages;  many  of  them  in  full 
color.  Packed  with  information  of 
absorbing  interest  to  everyone  who 
wants  to  know  ** what’s  what”  in  the 
drum  world.  Remarkable  values.  The 
coupon  will  bring  your  copy,  without 
obligation,  of  course.-  v 

How  to  Organize  a  Drum  Corps 

The  school  Dram  Corps  is  rapidly  gaining  in 
popularity.  Unexcelled  for  musical  training,  dis¬ 
cipline  and  school  spirit.  You  can  easily  organize 
a  successful  drum  corps  fix  your  school.  Interest¬ 
ing  42-page  book,  "The  RoU-Off”  shows  how. 
Gives  complete  drum  major  signals  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  practical  hints  on  idl  phases  of  drum 
corps  work.  We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy 
FREE.  Write  today  or  mail  the  coupon  below. 


! 


I  LEEDY  M ANIJEACTVRING  COMPANY,  603  Leedy  Bnllding 

Barth  Avenue  and  Palmer  Street,  Indianapolis  Indiana 


Catalog  *'S"  illuttraUs  the  newest  models  ist: 
DRUMS  MARIMBAPHONES 

DRUM  OUTFITS  XYLOPHONES 

TRAPS  ACCESSORIES  VIBRAPHONES 
TYMPANI  CHIMES 
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.Read  on  page  43  how  Flint  took  care  of  the  National  Band  Contestants. 
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The  Little 
Music  Master’s 
Classroom 

“T^rO  more  pencils,  no  more  books.” 

1  1  Just  loafing,  and  tennis,  swim¬ 
ming,  and  golf,  long  hikes  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  lots  of  time  to  read,  and  do 
the  things  you  want  to  do. 

The  School  Musician  is  going  to 
have  a  vacation,  too,  but  we  plan  to 
spend  most  of  the  time  thinking  up 
things  to  help  make  the  next  issue — 
the  September  one  and  all  those  after 
that,  so  interesting  that  you’ll  want 
to  read  it  from  “kiver  to  kiver.” 

Should  you  think  of  a  new  feature 
that  you  would  like  to  see  in  the  mag¬ 
azine  in  the  fall,  or  anything  that  we 
ran  this  year  that  you  think  should 
have  been  left  out,  scribble  a  note  to 
us.  Also,  if  you  happen  to  be  in  Chi¬ 
cago  anytime  during  the  summer,  drop 
up  and  see  us.  To  all  of  you,  A  Very 
Happy  Vacation! 

Now  for  the  last  “lesson.”  We  know 
that  no  one  is  particularly  anxious 
to  delve  down  into  the  complications 
of  some  difficult  phase  of  music,  so 
we  are  giving  you  this  month  a  resume 
of  several  opera’s,  which  we  can  guar¬ 
antee  you  are  interesting  reading. 

However,  if  you  think  you  are  quite 
well  enough  informed  on  this  subject, 
see  if  you  can  answer  the  following 
questions : 

Whmt  optrm  hmt  been  smug  more  often 
than  any  other  fire  combined^ 

What  is  the  fate  of  Aida  in  Verdft 
opera  of  that  name? 

In  what  opera  it  a  Japanese  girl  in  lore 
with  an  American  naral  officer? 

Now  turn  to  page  30  and  see  if  you 
guessed  ri^ht. 


at  Yon? 


ludc^- 


Doe#  the 


Hireetor  Smile 


Dtm’t  fml  Mt  mrutiim  TIte  Sckmol  Ktaieimi  wktm  wrilimg  Adv^rHun. 


Directors  smllc  when  the  notes  come.clean  and 
true.  They  frown  when  the  notes  are  fuziy  and 
discords  break  loose. 

If  the  frown  is  directed  toward  your  chair,  chances 
arc  that  your  instrument  is  more  to  blame  than  you. 
You  can’t  be  expected  to  give  an  artist’s  performance 
on  a  makeshift  instrument. 

Change  to  a  Conn  and  note  the  difference.  Conn 
instruments  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  highest  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  instrument  maker’s  art.  They  embody 
all  that  has  been  found  best  in  more  than  mty  years 
experience.  Manufactured  in  the  world’s  largest  band 
instrument  factory.  Conn’s  patented  Hydraulic  Expan- 
si(Hi  Process  shapes  the  tuning  under  tons  of  water 
pressure.  This  insures  the  pmect  proportions  and 
glassy  smooth  inside  finish  without  which  real  purity 
and  accuracy  of  tone  are  impossible.  Many  exdusive 
features.  Yet  a  genuine  Conn  costs  no  more  than  other 
so  called  standard  makes. 

Conn’s  are  the  choice  of  the  world’s  greatest  artists. 
Used  by  the  majority  of  winning  school  bands  and 


WORLiyS  LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS  ^ 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


soloists.  All  the  evidence  points  to  a  Conn  as  the  wise 
choice  for  you  for  quicker  progress  and  real  musical 
success.  You  can  easily  {x-ove  C^nn  advantages  with¬ 
out  risk. 

Free  Trial,  Easy  Payments 

Any  Conn  instrument  will  be  sent  for  free  trial  to 
prove  its  excellence.  Easy  payments  if  desired.  Mail 
coupon  for  full  details  and  interesting  book  on  saxo¬ 
phone,  comet,  trombone,  clarinet  or  whatever  instra- 
ment  you  {x-efer. 

Special  Service  for  Music  Supervisort 

Music  superyisors  will  find  Gxin’t  Band  and  Orchestra  Charts  in¬ 
valuable  as  teaching  aids.  Complete  set  of  charts  on  18  instruments 
and  text  book,  “How  Music  u  Made,”  sent  postpaid  for  $1.00, 
about  one-tenth  retail  value. 


Conn's  new  band  organizing  plan  makes  it  possible  to  start  with 
beginners  and  have  a  plying  band  in  60  to  90  days.  Factoiy  organ¬ 
izers  handle  all  details.  Full  information  and  book,  “Band  Organiz¬ 
ing  Made  Easy,'*  tent  free  on  request. 


ing  Made  Easy,'*  tent  free  on  r 

Mail  this  Coupon 
NOW! 
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TO 


E 


A 


S  Y 


PLAY 


**SWELL  DIRECTOR— I  CLAIM.  Fve 
been  playing  saxophone  twice  as 
long  as  you  have  and  he  picks  you 
out  to  do  that  broadcasting  job  on 
the  radio  Friday  night  and  never 
peeps  to  me.” 


“Longer  Doesn’t  Say  Better, 
Buddy.  /  don*t  claim  to  have  any 
more  talent  than  you.  But,  remember 
I  play  a  Conn  and  iFs  so  easy  to  play 
in  perfect  tune  that  a  fellow  just 
naturally  makes  the  grade  quicker.” 


The  Editor^s  Page 


When  the  North  Wind  Howb 

IS  there  anything  in  the  whole  realm  of  education  that  a 
boy  or  girl  really  likes  as  much  as  the  study  of 
instrumental  music.  Every  day,  it  seems,  we  come 
upon  new  proofs  that  music  belongs  to  us  while  we  are 
young  and  if  we  seek  and  find  it  during  our  school  years 
it  will  remain  our  joyful  companion  throughout  the  ma¬ 
ture  years  of  life.  As  boys  and  girls  there  are  no  obstacles 
too  great  to  be  overcome  in  the  pursuit  of  music.  Take 
for  example  the  sincerity  of  those  boys  in  Bates  County, 
Michigan.  And  if  a  band  practice  period  ever  seems  a 
burden  to  you  just  think  of  those  fellows  who  had  to 
foe  on  the  job  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  were 
there  regularly  even  though  the  mercury  often  dropped 
as  low  as  forty  below  zero.  That  is  the  kind  of  stuff  that 
success  is  made  of. 


One  of  the  A  B  C*s  of  Music 

HOW  did  you  come  out  in  your  sight-reading  con¬ 
test?  It  may  be  that  you  are  one  who  does  not 
appreciate  the  importance  of  this  new  chapter  in 
the  contest  program.  After  all,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  ideals  and  purposes  of  instrumental  instruction 
in  the  schools  are  not  to  win  a  trophy  with  which  to  dec¬ 
orate  the  schoolroom  but  to  learn  music  and  to  be  able 
to  read  music  is  part  of  the  process  of  learning  to  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  and  enjoy  it.  “Ninety  per  cent  of 
the  failures  of  boys  who  come  to  us  from  the  school  bands 
and  orchestras  and  try  out  for  our  college  band  is  due  to 
the  inability  to  read  music  rapidly  and  accurately,"  says 


A.  Austin  Harding,  Director  of  Band  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana.  So  you  see  that  the  practice  of  sight¬ 
reading  is  one  of  the  things  that  the  student  has  been 
inclined  to  neglect.  In  other  words,  the  band  or  orchestra 
musician  who  plays,  like  a  robot,  music  that  he  cannot 
read  is  only  half  a  musician  and  is  cheating  both  himself 
and  his  audience.  Learn  to  read  music  as  consciously  as 
you  learn  to  read  English. 

Is  the  Violin  Your  Aim? 

Those  who  are  ambitious  to  master  the  violin  are 
admonished  by  Victor  J.  Grabel  to  foundation  that 
study  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  oboe.  Mr. 
Grabel  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  other  instrument  'ttill 
develop  the  tonal  ear  quite  like  the  oboe  and  he  recom¬ 
mends  graduating  from  the  oboe  to  the  fiute  and  then  to 
other  reed  instruments.  Thus,  a  foundation  for  the  violin 
is  established  and  progress  vdll  not  only  be  more  rapid 
but  much  more  to  the  liking  of  the  student. 

Master  Those  Drum  Sticks 

Drummers  and  cymbal  players  brush  up  on  your 
beating.  Captain  Charles  O’Neill  says  that  care¬ 
less  drum  and  cymbal  players  are  responsible  for 
more  minus  marks  in  the  band  contest  than  is  any  other 
single  group  of  instruments.  The  drum  is  one  of  the  most 
important  instruments  in  the  band.  Learn  to  beat  it,  not 
only  with  mathematical  accuracy  as  to  time,  but  like¬ 
wise  as  to  accent.  Let  every  drummer  strive  to  be  an 
asset  rather  than  a  liability  to  his  band  in  the  next  contest. 


The  School  Musician  Becomes  the  Official  Publication 
of  the  National  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Ass’n 


Evidence  of  growth,  strength  and  power! 
Now  the  National  School  Band  and  Orches¬ 
tra  Association  rises  to  declare  itself  an 
entity  in  this  grand  and  glorious  scheme  of  instru¬ 
mental  school  music.  The  clan  has  found  its  voice, 
and  as  a  medium  of  expressing  itself  has  adopted 
as  its  very  own.  The  Schckml  Musician. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  band 
division,  at  Flint,  Michigan,  May  24,  1930,  a  reso¬ 
lution  was  presented  and  unanimously  adopted  to 
increase  the  annual  membership  fee  to  One  Dollar; 
the  new  membership  to  include  the  magazine  as  an 
integral  part  of  that  membership. 

This  move  was  prompted  first  by  the  desire  of  the 
association  members  to  have  a  magazine  that  it 
could  call  its  own  and  second  by  the  practical  neces¬ 
sity  for  greatly  increased  funds  in  order  to  provide 
prizes  and  to  take  care  of  the  multiplied  costs  of 
increasing  contest  activity.  The  introduction  and 
growth  of  s<fio  and  group  contests  represent  one  of 
the  acute  causes  of  this  increased  expense.  A  large 


part  of  the  new  One  Dollar  membership  fee  goes  to 
the  defrayment  of  this  increased  expense.  The  re¬ 
mainder,  of  course,  covers  the  cost  of  publishing  the 
association  magazine. 

At  the  association  meeting  at  Linccfin,  Nebraska, 
the  resolution  was  presented  to  the  orchestra  gnroup 
and  unanimously  ratified.  Enthusiasm  ran  high  at 
both  of  these  meetings  and  it  was  quite  apparent 
that  all  members  present  were  highly  in  favor  of 
this  increased  association  activity  which  means  so 
much  to  the  instrumental  school  music  movement. 

It  is  important  that  every  student  of  instrumen¬ 
tal  music,  in  the  schools,  identify  himself  or  herself 
with  the  National  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  once.  Application  for  membership  may 
be  made  direct  to  your  supervisor  or  to  the  Chicagp 
office  of  the  association  in  Room  2900,  230  North 
Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  All  memberships 
received  before  July  1  will  carry  through  the  entire 
school  years  of  1930-1931.  May  every  school  strive 
for  a  100%  membership  throughout  its  entire  instru¬ 
mental  clashes. 
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NoU  the  girl  drum  mm  jar  with  ihi$  nmiiily  dresmd  band  from  West  Tecknicml  High  School,  CUrdoHm,  Ohio, 

winumr  of  mxih  plmce  m  iht  Nmiionml  conimsi. 

It  Was  the  Most  Inspiring 

Hailed  as  the  most  spectacu-  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

jviiisicai  tnisode 

National  School  Band  Contest  came  ^  ^  ^  wCH.  A.  V/  V#.  W 

to  a  glorious  close  at  Flint,  Mich., 

May  24th,  when  Sousa  led  42  bands  ^  g  g  ^ 

in  a  mammoth  concert  before  75,000  I  I  I 

-pecUtors  {J\  gXlL  X  lIllC 


Hailed  as  the  most  spectacu¬ 
lar  event  in  musical  history 
in  America,  the  Sixth  Annual 
National  School  Band  Contest  came 
to  a  glorious  close  at  Flint,  Mich., 
May  24th,  when  Sousa  led  42  bands 
in  a  mammoth  concert  before  75,000 
spectators. 

This  grand  parade  and  march,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  world’s  foremost  band 
master  was  by  far  the  most  thrilling 
event  of  the  entire  four-day  contest. 
The  42  bands,  comprising  3,500  youth¬ 
ful  musicians  played  as  one  unit,  in 
perfect  time. 

Atwood  Stadium  was  a  gorgeous 
spectacle  with  the  gaily  costumed  per¬ 
fectly  lined-up  bands  with  their  brass 
instruments  glittering  in  the  light  of 
a  waning' sun. 

Th«  stadium  was  filled  to  overflow- 


By  an  Eye  and  Ear  Witness 


ing,  and  huge  crowds  jammed  the 
streets  and  sidewalks  for  blocks 
around  trying  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
musicians.  This  event  was  a  grand 
climax  to  the  contests  which  literally 


overwhelmed  Flint,  Mich.,  with  sur¬ 
prises  because  of  their  quality  and 
size. 

Previously  in  the  week,  preliminary 
and  final  contests  in  Class  A,  B,  and  C 
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bands  had  been  creating  due  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Fifteen  states  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  44  bands. 

Qasi  A  RmuIis 

Senn  High  School,  of  Chicago,  for 
the  second  consecutive  year,  won  first 
place  in  the  Class  A  section,  with 
Joliet  Township  High  School,  of  Joliet, 

Ill.,  winners  of  the  National  Contests 
in  1926-7-8,  a  very  close  second.  Ham¬ 
mond  (Ind.)  High  School  band  scored 
a  fine  third;  Central  High  School  of 
Flint  took  fourth;  Glenville  High 
School  of  Cleveland,  fifth  and  West 
Tech.  High  School  of  Cleveland,  sixth. 

Omm  B 

In  the  Class  B  competition,  Hobart, 
Ind.,  took  first;  Lansing  Vocational 
School  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  second; 
Belvidere,  Ill.,  third;  Waupun,  Wise., 
fourth  and  Mooseheart,  Ill.,  fifth. 

OSM  C 

The  Class  C  contest  was  won  by 
Nicolet  High  of  West  DePere,  Wise., 


Himwmthm  lUnd  gives  Flint  the  "once-over”  from  bus  windows  upon  pulling 
into  town  in  their  speciul  busses. 


Dale  Moen  of  Canton,  S.  D.,  fifth; 
Ernest  Zerble  of  Mason  City,  la., 
sixth. 


Jefferson  High  School  of  Portlmnd, 
Oregon,  detrmins  efter  m  four-duy 
trip  to  the  contest. 

with  Algona,  Wise.,  second;  St.  Elmo, 

111.,  third;  Andover,  Ohio,  fourth; 
Lanark,  Ill.,  fifth;  and  Hartley,  Iowa, 
sixth. 

The  results  of  the  solo  contests  were 
as  follows: 

Solo  Winner* 

Bass  horn,  William  L.  Moore  of 
Waukegan,  Ill.,  first;  Orin  Lloyd  of 
Gary,  Ind.,  second;  Harold  Leonhardt 
of  Joliet,  Ill.,  third;  Hamilton  Bell  of 
Cleveland,  O.,  fourth;  Don  Woods  of 
Mason  City,  la.,  fifth;  Richard  Broem- 
mel  of  Quincy,  Ill.,  sixth. 

Trombone,  Glen  Smith  of  Aurora, 

111.,  first;  Douglas  Heymann  of  Pro¬ 
viso,  Ill.,  second;  Earl  Payne  of  Senn 
High  School,  Chicago,  third;  James 
Varsallo  of  Gary,  Ind.,  fourth;  Jean 
McPherson  of  Marion,  Ind.,  fifth; 
John  Pickering  of  Olathe,  Kas.,  sixth. 

Baritone,  LaVone  Coolman  of  Ma¬ 
rion,  Ind.,  first;  Daniel  Sullivan  of  De 
LaSalle  High  school,  Chicago,  second; 
James  Varsallo  of  Gary,  Ind.,  third; 
Howard  Hugg  of  Joliet,  Ill.,  fourth; 


Flute  and  Piccolo 

Flute  and  piccolo,  William  Rae  of 
Mason  City,  la.,  first;  Norman  Mac- 


"Prexy"  A.  R.  McAllister  of  the 
N.  S.  B.  &  O.  who  is  olso  director 
of  the  Joliet  Bond. 


Lean  of  Joliet,  Ill.,  second;  Junior 
Morey  of  Quincy,  Ill.,  third;  Milton 
Zazove  of  Senn  High  school,  Chicago, 
fourth;  John  Stavish  of  Lincoln,  Neb., 
fifth;  James  Shanklin  of  Hammond, 
Ind.,  sixth. 

Oboe,  Raymond  Biggar  of  Central 
High  school,  Flint,  first;  Alvin  Etler 
of  Urbana,  Ill.,  second;  Milbum  Carey 
of  Marion,  Ind.,  third;  Gladys  Hud¬ 
son  of  Hammond,  Ind.,  fourth;  Fred¬ 
erick  Maine  of  Flint,  fifth;  Joe  Fried¬ 
man  of  Glennville  High  school,  Cleve¬ 
land,  sixth. 

Bassoon,  Herbert  Peller  of  Proviso 
High  school,  Maywood,  Ill.,  first; 
Stanley  Mandel  of  Glennville  High 
school,  Cleveland,  O.,  second;  Edward 
Zaj  of  Hamtramck,  third. 

Marimba  and  xylophone,  Reinhardt 
Elster  of  Hammond,  Ind.,  first; 
Frances  Mahaffey  of  Cleveland,  O., 
second;  Neal  Maston  of  Eustis,  Fla., 
third;  Lucille  Hieronymous  of  Spring- 
field,  Ill.,  fourth. 

French  Horn 

French  horn,  Frank  Brouk  of  Har¬ 
rison  High  school,  Chicago,  first; 
Hayen  McGarvey  of  Dearborn,  sec¬ 
ond;  Fred  Klein  of  Glennville  High 
school,  Cleveland,  O.,  third;  Harry 
Parshall  of  Flint  Central  High  school, 
fourth;  John  Taylor  of  Central  High 
school,  Cleveland,  0.,  fifth;  Carl  H. 
Schleifer  of  Senn  High  school,  Chi¬ 
cago,  sixth. 

Group  I,  saxophone,  William  Casey 
of  Columbus,  0.,  first;  Evelyn  Pen- 
nak  of  Bayview  High  school,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  second;  Domonic  Valse 
of  Gary,  Ind.,  third;  Cathryn  Fildes 
of  Quincy,  Ill.,  fourth;  Dale  Gesster 
of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  fifth;  Irving  Break¬ 
stone  of  Senn  High  school,  Chicago, 
sixth. 

Group  II,  saxophone,  Clayton 
Schorie  of  Joliet,  Ill.,  first;  Maurice 


I 
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It  looks  like  m  ret^sment  mbosst  to  koorJ  for  wear,  kmt  it*t  Ae  Herruom  Tech.  Higjk  School  of  Chieego  Bemd 

hmttelion  "et  rnttesstion"  m  Plmt. 


Norris  of  Senn  Hi^h  school,  Chicago, 
second. 

Comet,  trumpet  and  fluegel  hom, 
Richard  Turner  of  Ashtabula,  0., 
first;  Joseph  Y&ggy  of  Joliet,  Ill.,  sec¬ 
ond;  Myrtle  Childs  of  Hammond, 
Ind.,  third;  Robert  Bagley  of  Mason 
City,  la.,  and  Russell  Peterson  of  West 
Technical  High  school,  Cleveland,  tie 
for  fourth;  Garret  Ebmeyer,  Flint 
Central  High  school,  fifth;  Wendell 
Strohm  of  Hartley,  la.,  sixth. 

Saar*  Drum 

Snare  drum,  Carl  Aarseth  of  Austin 
High  school,  Chicago,  first;  Robert 
Hutchinson  of  Capron,  Ill.,  second. 

B  flat  clarinet,  George  Landon  of 
Peoria,  Ill.,  first;  Hugh  Parker  of 
Watervliet,  second;  Laurence  Lock- 
wood  of  St.  Mary’s  Industrial,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  third;  Earl  Mueller  of 


Assother  view  of  the  "Big  FermJe”  ettd  the  crowd  thmt  wetched  it. 
Senm  High  in  the  foreground. 


You  know  him,  kut  meyke  siot  eU 
of  hit  titles.  J.  E.  Muddy,  chmr~ 
tttum  of  the  Nutiottul  Music  Super- 
vhorY  Ctmferettce,  umong  other 
things. 


Harvard,  Ill.,  fourth;  Joseph  Osxuscik 
of  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  fifth;  John 
Woy  of  Austin  High  school,  Chicago, 
sixth. 

Alto  clarinet,  Edward  Davison  of 
Cleveland,  first;  Donald  Griffin  of 
Joliet,  Ill.,  second;  Howard  Johnston 
of  Austin  High  school,  Chicago,  third. 

E  flat  clarinet,  Francis  Mayer  of  De 
LaSalle  Institute,  Chicago,  flrst;  Rob¬ 
ert  Clemmens  of  Joliet,  Ill.,  second. 
(Only  two  entered.) 

Bass  clarinet,  Wilbur  Bradley  of 
Joliet,  Ill.,  first;  Richard  Wiley  of 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  second;  John  Waxier 
of  Champaign,  DL,  third. 

Enswnbl*  Wiaam 

Winners  in  the  ensemble  contest 
were  as  follows: 

Woodwind,  Urbana  High  school, 
Urbana,  IlL,  first;  Senn  High  school 
(quintet),  Chicago,  second;  Flint 
(Central  High  school,  third ;  Senn  High 


school  trio,  Chicago,  fourth;  Senn 
High  school  quartet,  Chicago,  fifth; 
Charlotte  H(gh  school,  Charlotte, 
sixth. 

Brass,  Joliet  Township  High  school 
of  Joliet,  Ill.,  and  Proviso  High  school 
of  Maywood,  IlL,  tie  for  first;  Senn 
High  school,  Chicago,  second;  Central 
High  school  of  Flint  and  Ypsilanti 
High  school  of  Ypsilanti,  tie  for  third. 

Saxophone,  Joliet  Township  High 
school  of  Joliet,  first;  Proviso  High 
school  of  Maywood,  HI.,  second.  (Only 
two  entered.) 

Marching  Contest 

Lansing  Vocational  school,  first; 
Algoma,  Wisconsin,  second  and  Flint 
Ontral  High  school,  third. 

Roster  of  Entrants 

Entrants  in  each  of  the  classes  were 
as  follows:  (Hass  A  Bands:  Lansing, 
Central;  (]lhicago,  Harrison,  Techni¬ 
cal;  Flint,  Central;  Gary,  Ind.,  Emer- 
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son  High;  Quincy,  HI.;  QeveUnd, 
Ohio,  Ea«t;  Green  ^y.  Wise.;  Mawn 
City,  Iowa;  Joliet,  HI.;  Chicago,  Aus¬ 
tin  High;  St.  Mary’s,  Balitmore,  M<L; 
Nicholas  Senn,  Chicago;  Jamestown, 
N.  T.;  Jefferson  High,  Portland,  Ore.; 
Mansfidd,  Ohio;  Central,  Kalamaxoo; 
Homell,  N.  Y.;  Hammond,  Ind.;  Glen- 
ville,  Cleveland;  West  Tech.,  Cleve¬ 
land;  Richland  Center,  Wise.,  Shore- 
wood,  Milwaukee. 

Class  B  Band:  Roosevelt,  Gary; 
Hobart,  Ind.;  Moosoheart,  Ill.;  Lud- 
ington,  Mich.;  Belvidere,  HI.;  Wau- 
pun.  Wise.;  Roosevelt,  Kent,  Ohio; 
Lansing  Vocational,  Lansing,  Mich; 
Iron  River,  Mich. 

Class  C  Bands:  Oxford,  Mich.; 
Andover,  Ohio;  Bates  Township, 
Mich.;  Van  Buren,  Ind.;  Lanark,  Ill.; 
Winchester,  Kentucky ;  Hartley,  Iowa ; 
Benjonian,  Mich.;  St.  Elmo,  Ill.; 
Nicolet  High  school,  West  DePere, 
Wise.;  Eustis,  Fla.;  Algona,  Wise.; 
and  Anchorage,  Kentucky. 

In  addition  to  these  entrants  there 
were  a  large  number  of  solo  and  en¬ 
semble  contestants  from  schools  and 


states  which  did  not  send  bands  to 
Flint 

Jolist  Takas  Moat  PUcat 

By  virtue  of  numbers  of  places 
taken  in  all  contests,  Jolid  would 
seem  to  have  the  edge  over  Senn  High 
with  eleven  places  consisting  of  4 
firsts,  5  seconds,  1  third  and  1  fourth, 
making  a  total  of  eleven  honors. 

Senn  received  1  first,  8  seconds,  1 
third,  2  fourths,  1  fifth,  and  2  sixth 
places — a  total  of  ten.  Central  High 
of  Flint  was  next  high  in  number  of 
places  taken  with  8.  Hammond,  Ind., 
and  Glenville  High  of  Cleveland  each 
merited  6  honors,  and  Mason  City,  la. 
and  Gary,  Ind.,  tied  with  four  place¬ 
ments  each.  Quincy,  Ill.,  Marion,  Ind., 
Maywood,  Ill.,  and  Austin  High  of 
Chicago,  each  received  three  awards. 

Six  schools  were  tied  for  seventh  in 
number  of  awards  with  2  for  each 
school.  They  are,  Lansing  Vocational, 
Hartley,  Iowa,  De  LaSalle  of  Chicago, 
Urbana,  Ill.,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  Al¬ 
gona,  Wise. 

One  place  was  taken  by  each  of  the 
following:  Hobart,  Ind.,  Belvidere, 


John  M.  Bnrmbiuh,  left,  director, 
end  Cedet  Mmjor  Benjemin  Tiehj 
of  the  Herrison  Technieel  City 
Chempion*  of  Chicego. 


IlL,  Waupun,  Wise.,  Mooseheart,  Ill., 
Nicolet  High  school.  West  DePere, 
Wise.;  St.  Elmo,  Ill.,  Andover,  Ohio, 
Lanark,  Ill.,  Waukegan,  HI.,  Aurora, 
HL,  Proviso,  HI.,  Olathe,  Kansas, 
Canton,  S.  Dak.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Ham- 
tramck,  Mich.,  Eustis,  Florida,  and 
Springfield,  Ill. 

Senn  Largest  Band 

Senn  High  school,  winner  of  Class 
A,  was  the  largest  band  entered  in 
the  contest  with  118  pieces.  It  needs 
to  win  the  contest  one  more  year  be¬ 
fore  the  trophy  can  be  retained. 

Joliet,  IlL,  was  barred  from  com¬ 
petition  last  year,  after  having  won 
the  National  contest  for  the  three  pre¬ 
ceding  years,  thereby  obtaining  per¬ 
manent  ownership  of  a  National 
trophy,  and  this  year  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  a  point  or  two  by  which  it 


(Above)  Some  more  ''soldier  boyi*  tnm  omt  to  be  e  "Hooner^  Bend  from  Emerson  High  of  Gery.  SvenJt,  eren't 
they?  (Below)  This  heppy  "geng^  is  the  Austin  High  School  Bend  testing  Flint  s^. 
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C*pt.  Gish  mnd  hit  Senn  High  soloists  hove  reosons  for  looking  hmppy,  ms  they  brought  home  enough 

"olive  brmnche^’  to  mmke  m  tree. 


dregsed  boys  and  ^rls  led  by  its  peppy 
girl  dram  major  took  fourth  place  in 
the  comet,  trumpet  solo  in  addition  to 
sixth  place  in  Class  A  bands. 

The  Class  B  first,  second  and  third 
place  winners  probaUy  had  the  most 
closely  contested  entries  in  the  entire 
contest.  Hobart,  Indina,  won  by  one- 
fourth  of  a  point  over  liansing  Voca¬ 
tional,  and  Belvidere,  Illinois,  was 
very  close  behind  them.  In  the  1929 
contest,  Belvidere  and  Lansing  tied  for 
first  and  Hobart  was  third.  Hobart  is 
a  band  composed  of  67  pieces,  16  of 
of  which  are  girls. 

(Continued  on  pace  42) 


lost  to  Senn.  The  competition  be¬ 
tween  these  two  schools  has  always 
been  very  keen. 

Hammond,  Indiana,  which  came  in 
third  in  the  National  Class  A,  are 
just  more  than  covering  themselves 
with  honors  this  year.  They  won  State 
Class  A  honors,  and  took  six  first  and 
three  second  places  in  solo  contests  at 
the  State  Meet.  In  the  nationals,  they 
received  one  first,  two  thirds,  one 
fourth  and  one  sixth  place.  They  also 
have  a  champion  all-girls  band  in 
Indiana  which  took  All-State  honors, 
but  wasn’t  entered  in  the  National. 

Central  High  of  Flint  came  in  for 


its  share  of  glory  before  its  home 
town  by  capturing  1  first,  3  thirds,  2 
fourths  and  2  fifth  places,  including 
fourth  place  in  National  Class  A 
bands. 

GknviUe  ”Dark  Hotm” 
Glenville  High  school  of  Cleveland 
was  more  or  less  of  a  “dark  horse.” 
They  were  only  second  in  the  State 
Meet,  but  came  in  fourth  in  the  Na¬ 
tional,  and  in  addition,  took  a  second, 
a  third,  a  fourth  and  a  sixth  place  in 
solo  contests  for  a  total  of  five  Na¬ 
tional  places. 

West  Technical  High  school  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  its  92  nattily 


^OME  of  the  most  noted  band 
^  masters  in  the  world  and 
leaders  of  musical  activities  in 
American  colleges  and  high 
schools  were  in  attendance  at  the 
fifth  National  High  School  Band 
Contest. 

The  list  of  judges  was  headed 
by  John  Phillip  Sousa,  “march 
king”  of  America,  director  of 
the  Sousa  band,  who  directed 
the  massed  bands  in  a  concert 
the  last  day  of  the  contests. 


Other  judges  were  Capt.  Taylor 
Branson,  director  of  United 
States  Marine  band,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.;  Capt.  Charles 
O’Neill,  director  of  music  for 
the  band  of  the  Royal  22nd  Regi¬ 
ment,  Quebec,  Canada;  Edwin 
Franko  Goldman,  director  of  the 
Goldman  band.  New  York,  well- 
known  for  his  concerts  over  the 
radio,  and  who  is  president  of 
the  American  Band  Masters’ 
association;  Harold  Bachman, 


director  of  the  Million  Dollar 
Band,  Chicago;  A.  Austin  Hard¬ 
ing,  director  of  bands  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana; 
Victor  J.  Grabel,  Chicago,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  American  Band 
Masters’  association  and  Jay  W. 
Fay,  director  of  music,  public 
schools,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and 
formerly  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  instrumental  affairs. 
Music  Supervisors’  National 
Ck>nference. 


AS  there  ever  a  happier  or 


tackier  boy  than  Felix  Men- 


delseohn?  He  had  everything 


to  make  him  so — a  rich,  loving  father ; 


a  beautiful,  wise  mother;  two  sisters 


and  a  brother.  Fanny,  the  elder  sister. 


and  Fdix  were  great  comrades,  the 


R  h  e  t  t  s 

Tells  the 
Story  of 

The  Happy 


Rich  Boy 


Mendelssohn 


practiced,  to  see  that  they  made  no 
mistakes. 

It  was  early  discovered  that  Felix 
had  great  musical  talent.  At  the  age 
of  twelve,  he  began  to  compose  short 
selections  which  other  members  of  the 
family  would  play,  for  they  all  could 
play  on  some  musical  instrument. 


best  of  friends,  studying  and  playing 


Pmti,  tk*  $pirit  of  tmuehief  im 
"Tht"  Midtmmmor  Night*i 
Drtom." 


together.  When  they  wore  tiny  chil¬ 
dren,  their  mother  gave  them  piano 
lessons,  and  sat  beside  them  when  they 


The  family  life  of  the  Mendelssohns 
was  ideal.  The  Mendelssohn  home  was 
the  gathering  place  of  artists  and 


.2 


lovers  of  music,  and  they 
were  wealthy  enough  to  be 
able  to  have  a  tiny  orches¬ 
tra  in  to  play  for  these 
occasions. 

When  Felix  was  eleven 
years  old,  he  formed  one 
of  the  greatest  friendships 
of  his  life — with  Goethe. 
The  sweet  companionship 
with  the  great  poet,  who 
was  then  an  old  man,  gave 
Felix  many  inspirations 
and,  after  Goethe’s  death, 
was  one  of  his  dearest 
memories.  Although  Goe¬ 
the  was  not  a  musician, 
nor  especially  fond  of  mu¬ 
sic,  he  loved  to  have  the 
little  boy,  Felix,  play  for 


were  so  charmed  with  the  poetic  fan- 
tasy  that  Felix  wrote  a  composition 


which  he  called  “The  Overture  to  *A 


Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 


day,  It  is  ranked  as  one  of  his  finest 


The  king’s  fevorite  messen 


ger.  Puck,  is  respomsihle  for 


much  of  the  comedy. 


incidental  music,  to  be  used  with  the 
production  of  “A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream”;  but  even  then  he  did  not  feel 
it  necessary  to  revise  the  original 
overture. 

An  overture,  as  you  know,  is  a 
musical  selection  which  often  pictures 
the  action  of  the  drama  which  follows. 
Since  it  so  often  is  the  very  essence 
of  that  drama,  we  can  better  appreci¬ 
ate  it  by  proceeding  back¬ 
ward  and  having  the  drama 
before  the  overture. 

Shakespeare’s  play,  “A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,” 
deals  with  Helena  and  Her- 
mia — two  girls  who  lived  in 
Athens.  Lysander  and  De¬ 
metrius,  two  young  men  of 
Athens,  both  wished  to  marry 
Hermia.  The  Duke  of  Athens 
decreed  that,  unless  Hermia 
married  Demetrius  in  four 
days’  time,  she  would  be  put 
to  death,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  for  the  treatment  of 
disobedient  daughters  in 
those  days. 

But,  alas,  Hermia  loved 
Lysander,  and  they  decided 
to  run  away  and  meet  secret¬ 
ly  in  a  certain  wood  outside 
of  Athens.  It  was  to  be  very 
secret,  but,  of  course,  Hermia 
told  her  chum,  Helena,  where 
she  was  going,  and  Helena 
told  Demetrius  (whom  she 
loved),  and  the  two  started 
after  the  runaways. 


Scenes  of  the  sleep  ussd  stmmken- 
itif  of  Tituniu,  end,  mbore, 
Hermiu,  who  run  owoy  secretly 
to  meet  her  lorer. 

him,  and  admired  his  charming  man¬ 
ners. 

When  Felix  was  seventeen,  he  read, 
with  Fanny,  Shakespeare’s  play,  “A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.”  They 


compositions.  Years  later  he  wrote 
a  nocturne,  a  scherso,  and  other 


Now  this  wood  was  full  of  fairies. 
Their  king  and  queen,  Oberon  and 
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The  unfortunate  Nick 
Bottom,  with  whom  Qneen 
Titunia  fell  in  lore,  due  to  the  action 
of  a  sleeping  "love”  potion'. 
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Titania,  were  having  a  foolish  quar¬ 
rel.  The  king  decided  to  play  a  trick 
on  Queen  Titania,  so  he  called  Puck, 
his  favorite  messenger,  and  had  him 
drop  a  magic  juice  in  her  eyes,  which 
would  cause  her  to  love  the  very  first 
person  she  looked  upon  when  she 
awakened.  Puck,  who  was  the  very 
spirit  of  mischief,  while  on  his  way 
to  Queen  Titania,  squeexed  some  of 
the  juice  from  this  flower  into  the 
eyes  of  Lysander  and  Demetrius,  too, 
and  both  happened  to  see  Helena 
when  they  awakened.  And  lo,  Her- 
mia,  who  had  two  lovers  yesterday, 
today  has  none,  and  Helena,  who 
yesterday  had  none,  today  has  two! 

And  the  fairy  queen,  whatever  do 
you  suppose  she  saw  upon  awaken¬ 
ing  from  her  flowery  bed?  A  don¬ 
key!  That  day  some  tradespeople 
from  Athens  had  come  into  the  wood 
to  practice  a  play  which  they  were  to 
give  at  the  wedding  festival  of  the 
Duke.  They  had  practiced  their  dances 
among  the  trees,  and  had  then  gone 
home.  Only  Nick  Bottom,  a  weaver, 
had  remained.  He  had  wandered  in 
the  wood  and  fallen  asleep.  King 
Oberon,  spying  Nick  Bottom,  clapped 
a  donkey’s  head  upon  him;  and  when 
Queen  Titania  awakened  her  glance 
rested  first  upon  him;  and,  under  the 
spell  of  the  magic  flower,  she  thought 
she  loved  the  donkey! 

Her  fairy  servants  were  command¬ 
ed  to  deck  him  in  garlands,  to  pluck 
the  wings  from  butterflies  to  fan  him, 
and  to  do  him  courtesies. 

Now,  of  course,  things  were  in  a 
terrible  state,  and  the  king  command¬ 
ed  Puck  to  undo  his  mischief  while 
they  slept  the  next  night;  and  the 
fairies  were  so  happy  that  they  sum¬ 
moned  a  revel  in  the  moonlight. 

Then  came  the  wedding  day  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Athens,  of  Hermia  and 
Lysander,  and  of 
Helena  and  De- 
metrius;  and 
that  great  wed- 
ding  day  Mendel- 
ssohn  wrote  his 
famous  march, 
has  been 
the  of 

couples 

ever 

The  overture 
us  the  es- 
sence  this 
adventurein 
Four 

prolonged  chords 
by  the  woodwinds 
usher  us  into  the 
realm  of  mystery. 

Then  the  strings 
give  the 

fairy 


in  1847,  was  mourned  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany. 

Mendelssohn  wrote  excellent  fugues, 
and  his  two  oratories,  **81  Paul”  and 
‘‘Elijah”  stand  in  the  front  rank  of 
great  works  of  this  type.  They  are 
undeniably  the  most  important  ora¬ 
tories  since  Haydn. 

His  dramatic  works  are  inspired  and 
powerful  at  times;  the  melodramas 
“Antigone”,  “(Edipus”  and  “Athalia” 
are  'marked  by  strong  and  beautiful 
moments.  •  His  exquisite  and  amiable 
method  of  tone  expression  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  poetry,  imagination  and 
sincere  religious  fervor.  Because  of 
his  great  diligence  and  sincerity  of 
study,  his  works  have  a  classical  per- 

I  faction  of  struc¬ 
ture. 

Mendelssohn’s 
only  attempt  at 
an  opera  was 
the  unfinished 
fragment  “Lor¬ 
elei”  and  al¬ 
though  there  is 
too  little  writ¬ 
ten  to  form  any 
definite  conclu- 
sions  about 
what  he  would 
have  done  with 
this,  had  he  fin¬ 
ished  it,  chances 
are  that  it 
would  have  been 
as  much-loved 
as  the  rest  of 
this  great  mas- 

Jo  weary,  aerer  «o 

•'O*:  rr 

ted  wUh  dtw,  mmd  However, 

I  with  briers}  Mendelssohn’s 

*o  ferther  crewl,  no  greatest  artistic 
her  go.  achievements 

Act  III,  scene  U.  realized  in 

the  smaller  song  forms.  His  enchant¬ 
ing  overtures  and  especially  the  “Mid¬ 
summer  Nifl^t’s  Dream” — are  the 
most  beloved  of  all  his  works,  and 
they  will  continue  to  be  popular  as 
long  as  the  world  continues  to  ddight 
in  good  music. 


music.  But  the  fairies 
were  not  alone  in  the 
forest,  the  music 
us  the  sweet 
voices  of  the  lovers  and 
the  dance  of  the 

The  deep 
voice  of  the  bassoon 
brings  os  the  braying 
of  the  donkey.  If  we 
listen  sharply  enough, 
we  will  hear  famil- 
“Hee 

The  overture  ends 
with  the  happy  dance 
fairies,  whose 
king  and  queen  have 
made  up  their  quarrel,  Hermie — Se^ 

and  the  listener  is 
awakened  from  this 
“Midsummer  Night’s  Ice 

Dream”  by  the  self-  A 

same  four  chords  on  the 
woodwinds  which  ushered  him  into  the 
realm  of  Fairy- 

Mendelssohn’s 
life  may  be  held 
up  as  a  contra- 
diction  those 
who  say  that  all 
of  the  great  mu- 
sician’s  lives  were 
stormy  and  trou- 
bled  by  poverty 
or 

Felix 

ssohn  was  deeply 
•ttached  to  his 
family  all  his  life, 
he  lived  comfort- 
ably,  and  his  own 
sweet  good  nature 
endeared  him  to 
who  knew 


“The  public  schools,  if  this  country 
of  ours  is  to  stand,  must  see  that  the 
sensitiveness  to  beauty,  to  fineness,  to 
the  finer  things  in  our  lives  and  spirits 
is  nurtured  just  as  much,  and  I  think 
more,  than  things  which  have  to  do 
with  our  material  side;  that  music  is 
one  of  the  most  potent  means  of  get¬ 
ting  at  the  sensitive  and  finer  sides  of 
our  natures;  and  that  the  piano,  next 
to  the  singing  voice,  is  basic,  funda¬ 
mental  means  for  getting  the  greatest, 
surest,  quickest  and  most  effective  in¬ 
itial  contact  with  music.”  Osbourne 
McConathy,  at  the  first  Piano  Class 
Conference  in  New  York. 
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High  School 
Music  Club 

Bestows,  its  o^vn 

Scholarships 


The  Madrigral  Club  of  West  High 
School  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
is  a  club  made  up  of  the  musical  tal¬ 
ent  of  the  school,  for  the  study  of 
music.  Membership  in  this  organiza¬ 
tion  is  obtained  through  tryouts  held 
every  term  before  a  group  of  judges 
made  up  of  members  of  the  club  and 
teachers  of  the  music  department.  The 
club  has  its  regular  quota  of  mem¬ 
bers;  its  own  constitution;  its  own 
advisor  (a  member  of  the  school  music 
department)  and  cfflcers;  and  it  has  a 
regular  part  on  Uto  school  programs. 
For  each  term  outline  for  the  study 
of  some  definite  phase  of  music  is 
arranged.  Programs  that  deal  with 
the  chosen  topic  are  given  every  week 
by  the  members.  Our  project  for  the 
January  to  June  semester  of  1930  was 
to  be  the  study  of  the  songs,  compos¬ 
ers,  and  music  of  foreign  countries. 
Each  week  on  the  program  songs  are 
sung  or  played,  and  the  history  of  the 
song,  or  piece,  is  told  and  a  short 
sketch  of  the  composer’s  life  is  given. 

This  study  has  been  overshadowed 
this  term,  by  the  larger  idea  of  send¬ 
ing  two  of  our  members  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  High  School  Orchestra  Camp 
for  the  season  of  1930.  The  idea  is 
also  to  establish  a  regular  scholarship 
fund  for  the  music  students  of  West. 
Ruth  Ackerman,  our  president,  and 
winner  of  the'  1929  state  solo  contest 
for  the  finte,  and  Louis  Keymer,  a 
tenor,  are  the  two  who  have  been 
chosen.  Mr.  Giddings,  Vice  President 
of  the  Camp,  and  Supervisor  of  the 
music  in  the  Minneapolis  Public 


Keymer  wM  go  to  Imter- 
lochem  on  portM  tcholor- 
tkipt  from  MoJrigoi  Club, 


by  June  1  the  necessary  |450  to  com¬ 
plete  the  scholarships  will  have  been 
raised.  _ 


Schools,  gave  Louis  a  |100  scholarship, 
which  he  (Louis)  competed  with 
members  of  West  high  school  for,  and 
Ruth  a  $60  scholarship.  The  Madrigal 
Club,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Kreiger  the 
band  orchestra,  and  Glee  CJlnb  director 
of  West,  gave  a  Benefit  concert  April 
24.  Selling  tickets  at  twenty-five 
cents  each,  the  club  made  |166  on  that 
one  concert  given  at  school.  Since 
then  the  grade  schools  from  which 
these  two  people  grraduated  have  be¬ 
come  interested,  and  concerts  have 
been  given  there.  The  Parents’  and 
Teachers’  Associations  of  the  three 
schools  have  given  great  support  to 
the  idea.  Outside  people  have  given 
donations,  and  altogether  everybody 
hifs  been  “coming  across’’  just  fine. 
The  Club  is  sure  (and  so  am  I)  that 


Senn  Agcanl 

And  now  there’s  another  feather 
in  the  cap  of  the  Senn  High 
School  Symphonic  Band  of  Chicago. 
The  National  Champions  of  1929  were 
highly  appreciated  May  11th,  when 
they  presented  a  band  concert  at  the 
Medinah  Temple,  generally  conceded 
to  be  the  world’s  largest  and  most 
beautiful  clubhouse  and  aptly  called 
the  “Oasis  of  Chicago.’’ 

The  band,  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  A.  R.  Gish  gave  a  well-chosen 
and  varied  program,  presented  with 
much  of  the  finesse  of  an  older  and 
more  experienced  group  of  artists. 


Americans  Best 


IF  I  were  a  jud^,  I  think  every¬ 
body  would  be  tied  for  first  place. 
At  least,  that’s  my  impression 
after  hearing  the  National  High 
School  Orchestra  Contest  at  Lincoln, 
Nebraska.  When  the  curtain  dropped 
after  each  of  the  eleven  orchestras 
finished  their  numbers,  I  closed  my 
mouth  (incidentally,  lock-jaw  or  some¬ 
thing  has  set  in  from  listening  in 
open-mouthed  amazement)  and  wrote 
a  very  emphatic  “1”  alongside  the 
name  of  the  orchestra  which  had  just 
played.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
lined  up  from  1-11 — best  to  least  best 
— ^but  when  the  contests  were  over,  my 
marks  were  all  “I’s.” 

Lincoln,  Nebraska,  had  made  a  won¬ 
derful  impression  with  their  93  musi¬ 
cians  in  dark  blue  dresses  and  suits, 
who  moved  as  one  at  the  wave  of 
their  director’s  baton.  Charles  B. 
Righter  is  the  conductor.  When  they 
played  “Les  Preludes”  I  could  not  vis¬ 
ualize  a  more  perfect  violin  section. 
Their  music  was  “finished”  and  sooth¬ 
ing  and  pleasant  to  hear. 

Hammond,  Indiana,  had  seemed,  by 
contrast  to^incoln,  less  sedate  with 
their  snappy  black  and  white  uni¬ 
forms.  They  carried  this  out  in  their 
playing.  It  was  varied,  full  of  vigor 


and  the  solo  parts  couldn’t  have  been 
more  stimulating  to  hear.  The  musi¬ 
cians  had  the  air  of  putting  their 
whole  young  hearts  and  souls  into 
their  playing. 

John  Adams  Orchestra  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  Who  were  they?  They 
hadn’t  won  first  in  the  national  last 
year,  like  Lincoln,  nor  second,  like 
Hammond — nor,  in  fact,  had  they  been 
in  the  contest  at  all.  But  this  year 
in  the  preliminaries,  everyone  was 
amazed  at  the  music  this  group  of  78 
musicians  produced.  Their  orehestra 
was  again  something  different  from 
the  others.  More  temperament!  Sev¬ 
eral  times  during  the  pieces  they 
seemed  to  “strike  fire.” 

The  whole  audience  seemed  to  sense 
it.  The  orchestra  was  composed  al¬ 
most  entirely  of  children  of  foreign 
lineage.  Russians,  Bohemians,  Poland- 
ers,  Norwegians,  Austrians — almost 
all  of  the  names  lodged  as  if  you 
might  find  them  in  a  list  of  European 
composers.  They  seemed  to  have  in¬ 
herited  their  “fire.” 

The  personnel  of  Froebel  Orchestra 
of  Gary,  Indiana,  also  had  a  large 
portion  of  this  foreign  element.  There 
was  one  real  American  and  one  Eng¬ 
lish  musician  in  the  entire  group  of 


over  80.  This  appeared  to  be  the 
youngest  orchestra  of  all,  and  some 
of  the  tiny  musicians  clad  in  their 
neat  blue  and  white  uniforms  couldn’t 
have  been  more  than  ten  or  eleven 
years  old. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  had  appeared 
like  a  “dark  horse.”  In  the  morning 
no  one  had  known  much  about  them 
and  they  hadn’t  shown  up.  Conse¬ 
quently,  they  weren’t  considered  a 
very  foreboding  competitor,  but  when 
they  appeared  on  the  stage  and  played 
under  the  direction  of  the  gray-haired 
excellent  director,  everyone  took  no¬ 
tice.  They  were  small  in  numbers, 
and  came  quite  far  from  having  com¬ 
plete  instrumentation,  but  the  quality 
of  their  interpretation  of  the  music 
was  very  good.  Lee  M.  Lockhart,  spe¬ 
cial  supervisor  of  music  in  Pittsburgh, 
was  director  of  this  orchestra  last 
year. 

Flint,  Mich.,  had  been  considered  an 
outstanding  orchestra  from  the  first, 
and  disappointed  no  one.  They  played 
with  finesse  like  an  orchestra  of  con¬ 
siderable  experience. 

Well,  that  was  the  end  of  the  Class 
A  orchestras,  and  I’m  still  convinced 
that  they  all  deserved  first. 

The  judges  very  kindly  made  real 
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School  Orchestras 


tuned  up  at  Lincoln 


decisions,  however,  based  on  much  ex¬ 
perience  with  orchestras  and  music. 
They  judged  on  instrumentation,  in¬ 
tonation,  general  effect,  a  special  sight 
reading  contest  and  beauty  of  tone 
and  placed  Lincoln  first,  Hammond, 
second,  Cleveland,  third  and  Council 
Bluffs,  fourth.  The  last  two  reversed 
positions  only  in  the  final  concerts, 
Council  Bluffs  leading  in  the  prelim¬ 
inaries. 

In  Class  B  there  were  just  two  con¬ 
testants.  Dearborn, 

Michigan,  directed  by 
the  vivacious  Miss  Be¬ 
atrice  McManus  took 
first  and  Lew  Wallace 
of  Gary,  Ind.,  second. 

Miss  McManus  was 
one  of  Uie  most  popu¬ 
lar  directors  with  the 
audience  in  the  entire 
contests.  When  she  and 
her  46  musicians  ar¬ 
rived  in  Lincoln,  she 
found  out  that  her 
baton  had  been  left  at 
home,  and  remember¬ 


ing  the  horseshoe  nail  which  lost 
a  war,  there  was  much  disturbance 
and  dismay  among  the  group.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.-  Righter  came  to  her 
aid  with  his  best  baton,  which  may 
have  been  a  magic  wand,  as  it  won 
two  national  championships. 

■  •  . .  »» 

Hmmmond  $oloitt$.  Ltfi  to  right, 
Jimmie  Shonklin,  Frmnk  Dreider, 
James  Conwell,  Elmer  Rose,  Gladys 
Hudson,  Marion  Pierce,  Myrtle 
Childs  and  Reinhardt  Elster. 


Wayne  Sherrard,  the  youthful  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Lew  Wallace  orchestra 
had  84  musicians  to  direct  and  they 
won  first  in  sight  reading  and  instru¬ 
mentation,  though  they  had  less  total 
points  than  the  Dearborn  group. 

For  once  fate  played  a  kind  trick 
when  it  kept  the  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich., 
orchestra  out  of  the  National  Con¬ 
test.  This  group,  which  won  first  in 
Class  B  at  the  Nationals  last  year, 
found  out  at  the  last  minute,  after  all 
plans  had  been  made, 
that  they  lacked  |700 
of  the  required  money 
to  get  to  Lincoln,  so 
they  were  obliged  to 
watch  their  train  pull 
out  without  them.  That 
same  train  was 
wrecked  and  the  engi¬ 
neer  and  fireman  killed. 

Incidentally,  that 
wreck,  just  one  mile 
outside  of  Flint,  Mich., 
delayed  the  train  car¬ 
rying  the  Flint  Class  A 
orchestra  five  hours, 


I 


Demrbom,  Miehigmm,  the 
winmer  of  the  Clett  B 
comtett  photogrephed  with 
the’r  much-prig^  trophy. 

Swemk,  itm‘t  kf 

•Hi - m*- 

was  on  a  level  with  the 
audience  and  the  iroup  of 
325  musicians  played  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  George 
Dasch,  director  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Little  Symphony 
orchestra.  Froebel  of  Gary, 
a  Class  A  contestant  left 
immediately  after  the  pre- 
liminaries,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  were  unable  to  be 
in  this  massed  concert.  In 
my  estimation,  the  huge 


by  all  class  A  orchestras  after  the 
contests  and  while  the  points  were 
being  totaled  to  find  out  who  was  the 
winner.  Large  instruments,  such  as 
harps,  bass  viols  and  cellos  were  on 
the  stage  and  the  rest  of  the  orchestra 


Cheriet  B.  Righter,  Jr., 
new  president  of  the  Nth 
tiontd  High  School  Or- 
chettre  A^n  end  director 
of  the  Lincoln  Orchettre. 


The  medelt  on  Hemmond 
mmsicUmt  were  the  cense 
of  mnch  mterest  ettd  no 
little  enry.  Here  they  ere 
wkh  theh  director,  Adem 
P.  Lesbtshy, 


orchestra  was  a  wonderful  spectacle, 
although  the  volume  was  almost  too 
great  for  the  building. 

Mr.  Joseph  Maddy,  that  genial  gen¬ 
tleman  who  seemed  to  be  everywhere 
— at  once  and  know  everything,  too, 
as  he  was  chairman  of  the  National 
Committee,  presented  the.  judges  to 
the  audience.  They  were  Carl  Busch, 
of  the  Kansas  City-Homer  Conserva¬ 
tory,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Will  Earhart, 
Director  of  Music,  Public  Schools, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  E.  H.  Wilcox,  Asst. 
Director,  School  of  Music,  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa;  Rudolph  Gans,  Di¬ 
rector,  Chicago  Musical  College,  Chi¬ 
cago;  George  Dasch  and  Lee  M. 
Lockhart  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

These  high  school  musicians  seem 
to  have  very  high  ambitions.  After 
the  decisions  were  announced,  for 
Class  A,  there  was  only  one  very  hap¬ 
py  group — that  was  Lincoln.  The 
others  were  disappointed  in  them¬ 
selves  because  they  only  took  a  second 
or  third,  fourth  or  fifth.  If  I  were  in 
an  orchestra  of  caliber  like  that  shown 
in  any  of  these  and  came  in  48th  it 
would  go  down  in  my  memory  as  a 
very  momentous  achievement. 

George  Dasch  commented  that  last 
year,  on  conducting  the  Lincoln  or¬ 
chestra  in  a  selection,  he  almost 


and  as  this  train  was  also  supposed  to 
pick  up  the  Dearborn,  Mich.,  group, 
both  of  these  orchestras  were  delayed 
in  getting  to  Lincoln.  However,  out¬ 
side  of  a  “scare”  and  skinned  shins 
from  climbing  into  upper  berths, 
everyone  in  the  Michigan  outfit  came 
through  smiling. 

In  the  Class  C  contests,  another 
woman  director.  Miss  Stella  M.  Olson 
of  the  Stanhope,  Iowa,  group  placed 
first  with  one  of  the  most  unusual 
orchestras  which  appeared  on  the 
stage.  It  consisted  of  just  18 — all 
girls  but  four.  This  orchestra  has 
won  first  in  Class  C  State  contests  for 
the  past  three  years. 

The  Partridge,  Kansas,  aggregation 
won  second.  This  orchestra  had  29 
pieces,  and  it,  too,  was  of  very  high 
caliber.  It  came  from  a  school  where 
there  are  80  students — and  80  musi¬ 
cians.  Everyone  is  either  a  member 
of  the  first  or  second  orchestra.  Miss 
Goering  directed. 

The  fact  that  there  were  only  eight 
points  of  difference,  according  to  the 
judges,  between  Partridge  and  Peru, 
Nebr.,  winner  of  third,  is  suflScient 
proof  of  how  nearly  equal  these  or¬ 
chestras  are.  Pern  had  23  pieces. 

What  was  undoubtedly  the  climax 
of  the  contests,  was  the  mass  concert 
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”Somp’i  On"  for  the  John  Ademt  School  of 
Clerelond,  Ohio,  bnt  they  pented  long 
enough  to  let  m§  get  this  picture  for  our 
readers. 


Moreover,  they  have  an  all-Kirla  band 
which  took  first,  and  a  number  of 
soloists  which  placed  in  national  and 
state  contests. 

Some  of  these  masidans  “double” 
in  both  band  and  orchestra.  Amonfir 
the  most  “decorated”  members  who 
were  in  the  orchestra  contest  were: 
Reinhardt  Elster,  harp  and  tympani 


wished  he  was  their  director  instead 
of  director  of  the  Chicago  Little  Sym¬ 
phony. 

It’s  rather  astounding  to  think  of 
the  expense,  time  and  effort  required 
to  enter  a  national  contest. 

The  John  Adams  schopl  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  came  the  farthest  distance. 
The  trip  took  26  hours.  To  raise  the 
money,  they  gave  a  concert,  carnival, 
popular  subscription,  tag  day  and 
school  club  donations.  Dwight  W. 
Lott,  Asst,  principal  of  the  school  was 
probably  the  most  instrumental  person 
in  engineering  their  entering  the  con¬ 
test.  This  school  has  only  had  a 
symphony  orchestra  for  two  years, 
and  last  year  they  took  second  in  the 
State  contest.  This  year  they  jumped 
into  first  in  the  State  and  third  in  the 
National,  which,  you’ll  have  to  admit 
is  “making  history.”  Amos  G.  Wesler 
is  director  of  this  orchestra.  Others 
who  accompanied  the  party  were  Miss 
Lillian  Nieber,  asst,  principal,  Thom¬ 
as  Roberts,  head  of  music  department, 
Dorothy  Jones,  instructor,  Leon  Rud- 
dick,  and  Harry  Clarke,  supervisors 
of  instrumental  music  of  Cleveland 
Board  of  Education. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Ham¬ 
mond,  Indiana,  underwrote  the  Ham¬ 
mond  group’s  expenses  with  ^good 
reason.  Adam  P.  Lesinsky,  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  this  orchestra,  has  literally  put 
Hammond  on  the  “musical  map.”  As 
one  boy  put  it,  “We  have  the  best  band 
and  orchestra  in  47  States.”  In  the 
National  Band  Contests,  they  won 
third,  being  defeated  only  by  Senn  of 
Chicago  and  Joliet — both  Illinois 
bands.  They  had  the  State  Champion¬ 
ship  orchestra  for  three  years,  and 
State  Championship  band  this  year. 


Four  of  the  girls  are  members  of 
the  Chicago  Women’s  Symphony  or¬ 
chestra.  They  are,  Gladys  Hudson, 
Evelyn  Collett,  Mary  Wright  and  Le- 
n<ne  Wilson. 

The  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  orchestra 
didn’t  need  traveling  expenses,  of 
course,  but  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
underwrote  the  expense  of  having  the 
contests  in  Lincoln.  Mr.  Righter,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Lincoln  orchestra,  de¬ 
served  the  backing  of  the  town  for  he 
has  spent  eleven  years  in  organising 
and  directing  music  in  Lincoln.  All 
of  the  officials  at  the  contest  remarked 
on  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
everything  was  taken  care  of  in  Lin¬ 
coln. 

The  Dearborn,  Michigan,  orchestra 
required  $2600  to  make  the  trip.  The 
school  board  gave  them  |1400  of  this 
and  the  rest  was  raised  by  a  campaign 
for  donations  under  the  direction  of 
R.  P.  Champney.  Among  the  donors 
were  Henry  and  Edsell  Ford,  who  each 
gave  $100.* 

The  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  orchestra 
came  by  car  on  the  final  day  of  the 
contest,  and  returned  home  the  same 
night,  so  consequently,  the  trip  did 
not  involve  a  great  deal  of  expense  on 
their  part.  This  orchestra  deserved 
commendation  for  winning  first  place 
in  the  state  five  times  in  six  years. 
Rudolph  Seidl  is  the  conductor.  The 
orchestra  was  the  smallest  of  the 
Class  A  competitors  with  74  pieces. 
Two  of  the  musicians  are  also  solo 
artists.  They  are  Frederick  Mayne, 
oboe,  first  in  state  and  6th  in  national, 
and  John  Wallace,  clarinet,  first  in 
state,  7th  in  national. 

Five  orchestras  which  were  sched- 
(Contlnned  on  page  44) 


All  four  of  these  Hammond  solo- 
ists  are  members  of  the  Chicago 
Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Left  to  right-— -Lenore  Wilson, 
Mary  Wright,  Erelyn  CoUeU  and 
Gladys  Hudson. 


player,  first  in  state  and  national  con¬ 
test  for  two  years  on  the  marimba- 
phone;  Myrtle  Childs,  comet,  first  in 
state  and  third  in  national;  Marion 
Pierce,  bassoon,  first  in  state,  fourth 
in  national ;  Gladys  Hudson,  oboe,  first 
in  state,  fourth  in  national;  Jimmie 
Shanklin,  flute,  first  in  state,  sixth  in 
national;  Elmer  Rose,  string  bass, 
first  in  state;  James  Conwell,  French 
hom,  third  in  state,  first  in  district; 
Frank  Drexler,  comet,  second  in 
state;  Clarence  Hofmann,  viola,  first 
in  state. 


Oh!  I  Love  the 


it 


Life  o’  the  Major 


To  twirl  the  baton  and  lead  a 
snappy  band  through  different 
drills  and  formations  in  numer¬ 
ous  parades  and  at  many  football 
games,  and  be  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived  by  large  audiences  is  surely 
enough  to  keep  any  one  interested  and 


enthusiastic.  And  this  is  certainly  the 
case  with  the  Huntington  Park  Union 
High  School  Band. 

Our  Band  consists  of  50  boys,  my¬ 
self  being  the  only  girl.  The  boys 
wear  snappy  collegiate  uniforms  and 
are  well  trained  musicians.  They 


make  a  decided  hit  doing  stunts  and 
fancy  drills  which  are  carefully 
planned  and  laid  out  by  Professor 
John  Roland  Hawkins,  Director  of 
Musical  Organizations. 

Perhaps  you  might  like  to  know  how 
I  became  interested  in  Drum  Major- 
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L  a  n  g  t  o  n 


ing.  When  my  father  was  a  boy  he 
was  Drum  Major  of  a  65-piece  Los 
Angeles  Newsboys*  Band.  However 
he  neglected  the  “stick**  after  he  left 
college  and  when  Jack,  my  little  broth¬ 
er,  got  to  be  5  years  old.  Dad  thought 
he  would  brush  up  on  the  old  *‘tricks** 
and  teach  Jack.  However  Jack  was 
pretty  small  and  to  keep  him  inter¬ 
ested  in  practicing,  I  gave  him  a  lit¬ 
tle  competition  myself  by  practicing 
with  him.  I  was  13  then.  I  never 
thought  of  being  a  Drum  Major  my¬ 
self,  in  fact  it  never  occurred  to  me 
that  a  girl  might  hold  such  a  position 
so  I  practiced  merely  to  keep  Jack 
practicing. 

Jack  became  a  regular  little  expert 
at  twirling  his  baton  and  he  became 
Mascot  Drum  Major  and  Director  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California 
“Trojan**  Band.  He  is  nine  years  old 
now  and  has  been  holding  this  prom¬ 
inent  position  for  4  years.  Jack  has 
appeared  with  the  Trojan  Band  of  150 
pieces  many  times  before  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  and  certainly 
makes  a  hit  when  Drum  Majoring  on 
parade  and  Directing  in  concert. 

During  my  second  year  at  high 
school  our  Band  was  to  play  in  a  pa¬ 
rade  and  at  the  last  minute  it  was 


Huntington  Park,  California 


found  that  the  Drum  Major  was  un¬ 
able  to  be  there.  Of  course  the  Band 
wanted  a  Drum  Major,  but  had  no 
one  to  take  his  place.  Someone  knew 
I  could  twirl  the  baton  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Hawkins  sent  for  me.  It  was  in¬ 
deed  as  much  a  surprise  and  novelty 
to  me  as  to  everyone  else  to  find  my¬ 
self,  a  grirl,  marching  down  the  street 
twirling  a  baton  before  a  boys*  band. 
Professor  Hawkins  and  the  Band  boys 
were  so  well  pleased  with  the  results 
of  my  first  parade  that  they  immedi¬ 
ately  appointed  me  permanent  Drum 
Major.  That  was  3  years  ago  and  I 
will  graduate  from  school  this  year. 

I  have  often  been  asked  if  tvrirling 
the  baton  is  an  art.  Yes — it  is  an 
art  if  the  baton  is  actually  twirled. 
However  many  Drum  Majors  fake  it 
and  the  baton  only  appears  to  be 
twirling.  This  type,  however,  can  not 
be  classed  as  an  art  as  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  it  and  anyone  can  do  this. 

Anyone  can  learn  to  really  twirl  the 
baton.  But — as  Rome  was  not  built 
in  a  day — neither  can  one  learn  to 
twirl  in  a  day.  In  learning  to  twirl 
a  baton  it  is  important  that  one  gets 


a  stick  that  is  properly  balanced  for 
the  purpose.  The  average  baton  is 
made  to  only  beat  time  with.  In  order 
to  be  a  Drum  Major,  one  must  be  en¬ 
thusiastic,  sincere,  and  really  inter¬ 
ested.  Then  with  constant  practice, 
the  art  may  be  mastered.  But  to  mere¬ 
ly  twirl  the  baton  is  not  the  whole 
thing.  The  Drum  Major  must  put 
his  whole  heart  and  soul  into  what  he 
does.  He  must  enjoy  it  and  let  his 
audience  see  that  he  does.  He  must 
express  his  individuality.  One  does 
not  have  to  be  six  or  seven  feet  tall' or 
weigh  over  two  hundred  pounds  to 
make  a  good  Drum  Major.  One  of 
the  best  Drum  Majors  I  have  ever 
seen  is  only  live  feet  four  high  and 
only  weighs  115  pounds.  He  displays 
his  personality  to  a  good  advantage 
and  is  very  efficient  at  twirling — a 
Drum  Major  De  Luxe. 

I  have  often  had  people  say  to  me, 
after  seeing  me  in  a  parade,  “Oh,  I 
held  my  breath  every  minute.  I  was 
afraid  you  would  drop  your  baton.** 
It  does  not  affect  me  that  way.  If  I 
drop  it,  why  there  is  only  one  thing 
to  do  and  that  is  to  pick  it  up  again. 


I  don*t  mind  dropping  the  baton  at  all 
— of  course  I  would  rather  not,  how¬ 
ever.  I  have  noticed  sometimes,  if  I 
am  conscious  that  I  might  drop  it,  I 
am  quite  sure  to,  so  I  endeavor  to 
march  down  the  street  and  not  let 
that  possibility  enter  my  mind.  Any 
Drum  Major  who  twirls  the  baton  is 
guilty  of  the  “crime**  of  dropping  the 
stick;  as  Dad  says — “All  ‘good*  Drum 
Majors  do.** 

Our  Band  has  taken  part  in  many 
parades  including  the  Tournament  of 
Roses  at  Pasadena  on  New  Year’s 
Day  for  the  past  three  years.  In 
these  parades  in  which  there  are  about 
(Continued  on  page  S8) 
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the  Best  Saxophonists 
Merle  Johnston  thinks  ^^Yes^^ 


**  4  S  SAXOPHONE  students,  girls 
/%  are  twice  as  adept  as  men,” 
X  ^  says  Merle  Johnston,  of 
radio  fame,  and  noted  instructor  of 
saxt^hoM. 

That's  rather  a  startling  revelation 
to  psaka,  bat  Johnston  bases  his  state¬ 
ment  upon  facts  and  experience, — 


and  he  has  had  plenty  of  both.  More¬ 
over,  he  has  become  so  interested  in 
the  phenomenon  that  he  has  wracked 
his  brain  trying  to  flgare  ont  the  rea¬ 
son, — and  here’s  the  gist  of  his  con¬ 
clusions: 

Girl  don’t  try  to  teach  themselves 
to  play  before  they  start  taking  in- 
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structions.  They  don’t  know  whether 
you  blow,  hum  or  shout  into  a  sax  to 
get  music  out  of  it.  So,  in  teaching 
them,  the  instructor  can  start  from 
scratch,  and  the  girls  form  the  right 
habits  at  the  beginning. 

The  boys,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
most  cases  have  been  teaching  them- 
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selves  to  play  for  anywhere  from  two 
to  five  years,  and  they  first  have  to 
nnleam  a  fiock  of  wron^  habits  before 
they  can  pick  ap  the  correct  ones. 

If  a  chart  were  drawn  for  the  aver¬ 
age  boy  and  girl’s  sax  progress  over 
the  normal  period  of  time  it  takes  to 
learn  to  play,  the  boys’  line  would  be 
a  depressing  looking  affair  at  first — 
going  down  each  week  until  he  had 
unlearned  everything  he  had  picked 
up  without  instruction.  Sometimes  it 
takes  months  to  get  down  to  the  start¬ 
ing  point.  The  girls’  line,  on  the 
other  hand  starts  right  at  the  be¬ 
ginning — ^the  first  day,  on  this  bottom 
line  and  goes  on  up  with  little  varia¬ 
tion. 

After  all,  it’s  just  anotho-  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  well-known  psychological 
principle.  Needless  to  say,  though, 
it’s  very  annoying  to  the  young  man 

•'ds  ■  —  "  ' 


who  has  been  playing  simple  pieces 
with  a  fair  degree  of  ability  to  come 
to  a  class  expecting  to  have  a  keen 
headstart,  only  to  find  he  has  acquired 
for  himself  a  psychological  “white 
elephant’’  to  get  rid  of. 

In  saxophone  playing  as  in  every¬ 
thing  dse,  yon  can  go  just  so  far 
by  experimenting  without  instruction. 
To  go  beyond  mediocrity  without  hav¬ 
ing  the  right  basic  principles  is  like 
trying  to  dance  with  a  one-legged  man 
— ^it  can’t  be  done. 

Did  yon  ever  hear  a  piano  concert 
given  by  anyone  who  hadn’t  taken  in¬ 
structions  for  a  number  of  years? 
Neither  did  we,  and  we  hope  we  never 
have  to.  How  far  would  a  tennis 
player  get  if  he  had  never  been  shown 
the  correct  way  to  hold  his  racket? 
Not  far  enough  in  a  million  years  to 
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get  his  name  on  the  sporta  page.  And 
we  bet  yon  never  saw  a  typist  who 
was  any  good  and  taught  herself  by 
the  old  Columbus  method — seek,  dis¬ 
cover  and  land. 

Yon  can  get  to  be  pretty  good  at 
anything  by  s^-stndy  and  hard  ap¬ 
plication,  but  in  order  to  get  any¬ 
where  you’ve  got  to  build  the  “best 
mousetrap’’  so  why  not  profit  by  other 
people’s  experience. 

This  has  turned  out  to  be  rather 
a  lengthy  discourse  trying  to  convince 
the  boys  that  it  really  isn’t  their  fault 
if  the  prls  get  proficient  on  the  sax 
before  they  do,  and  undoubtedly  we’ve 
convinced  the  boys,  but  the  girls  prob¬ 
ably  still  have  the  idea  that  they’re 
naturally  quicker.  Well,  who  knows? 
Maybe  this  is  all  a  lot  of  boloney  and 
they  are  smarter! 


In  a  Drummer’s  Paradise 


Every  boy  and  girl  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  drums,  and  there  are 
certainly  a  lot  of  yon  on  both  sides, 
will  be  interested  in  this  picture  of 
Roy  Knapp  who  is  the  popular  drum¬ 
mer  at  Station  WLS,  Chicago.  Hr. 
Knapp  is  seen  here  with  all  his  im¬ 
portant  equipment.  It  is  said  that  he 
has  a  rare  ability  for  finding  some 
method  by  which  to  produce  almost 
any  kind  of  an  effect. 

The  entire  outfit  that  you  see  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  picture  gets  more  or 
less  of  a  workout  at  every  perform¬ 
ance.  In  the  foreground  are  the  Pedal 
tuned  Tympani.  In  addition  to  their 
important  part  in  legitimate  music, 
these  instruments  have  the  voice  of 
thunder  and  the  roar  of  the  lion. 

At  Mr.  Knapp’s  left  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  known  as  the  Vihra-Celeste,  a 
pulsating  and  vibrating  bell-toned  in¬ 
strument  that  has  been  used  so  much 
during  the  past'teSir  months  and  is  es¬ 
pecially  popular  on.  the  air. 

Almost  beneath  the  Vihra-Celeste 
and  toward  Mr.  Knapp  is  the  impor¬ 
tant  set  of  Rhythm  Bells.  This  is  said 
to  be  an  entirely  new  type  of  instru¬ 
ment.  Instead  of  the  resonator  being 
directly  beneath  the  center  of  the  bar, 
and  being  used  only  to  amplify  the 
tone  of  the  bell,  this  particular  in¬ 
strument  has  the  resonator  braced  to 
one  end  of  the  under  side  of  the  bar. 
This  resonator,  or  rather  the  reso¬ 
nator  of  each  bar,  produces  a  tone 
that  is  particularly  pleasing  to  hear. 
Extremely  rapid  passages  can  be 


played  on  this  instrument  without  any 
damper  device  because  the  tone  is 
sharp  and  unusually  clear. 

The  Snare  Drum  has  Mr.  Knapps’ 
immediate  attention  in  the  picture  and 
around  this  are  grouped  the  many 
traps,  cymbals  and  effect-producers 
with  which  most  every  drummer  is 
familiar.  The  bass  drum  is  as  handy 
as  a  pocket  in  a  shirt. 

Oh  yes,  and  there  in  front  of  Mr. 

»  -  I  ■  , 

Mr,  KmMpp  Ctm  Produce  Almost 
Amy  Effect  With  This  Equipment. 


Knapp — ^just  the  other  side  of  his 
bass  drum — are  his  chimes.  No  drum¬ 
mer’s  outfit  could  be  complete  without 
a  set  of  chimes.  Then,  too,  the  xylo¬ 
phone,  at  his  left,  looks  as  though 
it  would  like  to  be  used  a  little  more 
often  although  it  is  said  to  be  one  of 
Mr.  Knapps’  favorite  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

The  arrangement  of  these  traps  is 
novel  and  they  offer  a  helpful  sug¬ 
gestion  to  any  drummer  who  has  had 
difficulty  in  trying  to  group  all  of  the 
many  traps  he  needs  into  mutual,  ac¬ 
cessible  positions. 
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ris,  Ohio,  worn  m  Chicoto  the  frst  SetiotuU  School  Bemd  Comte$t  ever  comdmctedT 
thii  group  of  rWtffhWy  few  mmsiciemt  with  the  "Me$i^  m  the  picture  helow. 


^  V  f  s 
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MUSIC— ASD  PLENTY  OF  IT.  A  400~piece  eU  Clou  A  archer- 
tre  helf-fUM  the  Vnirersity  Cotheum  et  Lmcolu,  Nehretke,  when 
competitors  ’'buried  the  h^chet”  end  become  ’’uMsic-meies"  in  e 
mess  concert,  directed  by  George  Desch.  This  event  wes  the  climex 
of  the  secotsd  ennuel  Netionei  High  School  Orchestre  Contest  held 
from  Mery  29-31.  Six  complete  symphony  orchestras  perHcipeted 
in  this  concert. 
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Just  Amoug  Ourselves 

This  Department  is  C9pduete(|>by  and  for  Members  of  die ' 

National  Scbb^  Band  imd  Orchestra  Ass’n.' 

<  ■ 


yrniriin  Dalcamp 


lys’  glee  clab  of  70,  a  band 
ments,  and  an  orchestra 


i  f  200^  " 

"'.or 

•  vof-; 

The  schools  represented  were  Alden, 
Crystal  Lake,  Harvard,  Hebron,  Hant- 
McHenry,  Marengo,  Richmond 
and  Woodstock.'  "  • 


Watch  Out  for  Betty 

ETTY  BROWN,  of  Melrose 
Highlands  didn’t  like  piano  les¬ 
sons  so  when  she  was  ten  years  old, 
she  quit  and  took  up  drumming.  Now, 
at  the  age  of  12,  she’s  State  Girl 
Scouts  Champion  of  Massachusetts. 

Betty  mer- 
ited  the 
award  at  the 
annual  Drum 
and  Bugle 
Corps  compe¬ 
tition  at  Bos¬ 
ton.  Eighteen 
corps  num¬ 
bering  600 
girls,  compet¬ 
ed.  Other  girl 
scouts  who 
won  individ¬ 
ual  honors  in 
the  contest 
were  Wini¬ 
fred  Dodge 
of  the  Win- 
throp  Corps  who  took  first  in  the 
bugling  contest  and  Frances  Stuart 
who  won  the  drum  major  honors,  rep¬ 
resenting  Springfield. 

The  Holyoke  girls  won  the  corps 
competition  and  were  the  only  group 
which  rated  Class  A,  which  is  a  mark 
between  95  and  100. 

The  Boston  Sunday  Globe  comment¬ 
ed  as  follows  on  Betty  Brovm: 

drumming  contest  cup  urns 
won  hy  little  Betty  Brown,  of  Melrose. 
There  was  no  Melrose  Corps  present, 
Betty  apparerUly  being  ta  the  contest 
on  her  own.  This  did  not  abash  her, 
because  she  was  reaesured  by  the  eit- 
thusiswtie  applause  of  the  audience.** 
And  now,  Betty  is  studying  xylo¬ 
phone,  and  in  two  years  she’s  going  to 
take  up  tympani.  By  that  time,  she’ll 
be  in  high  school — so,  all  ye  tympani 
State  and  National  champs — look  to 
your  laurels. 

f 

Herrin  Band  Places  in 

lUinois  State  Contest 

ERRIN’S  Grade  School  band  had 
thMr  day  when  they  won  sec¬ 
ond  plsM  in  marching — third  in  play¬ 


ing  and  third  in  the  number  of  solo¬ 
ists  at  the  State  Band  Contest  at 
Champaign,  Ill.,  during  May.  The 
band  had  'an  instrumentation  that 
ranked  99  in  the  state  contest — lack¬ 
ing  only  two  clarinets. 

The  Herrin  Grade  &hool  orche^tr-p 
of  72  pieces  took  part  in  an  orchestra 
festival  at  Carbondale  on  Saturdky/ 
May  24th.  I  '  ,  ^ 

We* re  Going  to  Washington 

WE’RE  on  the  map  for  good  iiow 
— and  here’s  why.  Everybody 
who  har  had  his  picture  in  The  School 
Musician  or  will  have  it  in  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  going  to  be  able  to  find  his 
likeness  in  the  Library  of  Congress  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Yes,  sir!  We  just  got  a  request  from 
the  Library  to  send  them  bound  rol- 
umes,  and  believe  you  me,  we’re  not  at 
all  averse  to  having  our  magazine 
there.  I 

One  Out  of  Every  Three 

HOW’S  this  for  a  musical  county? 

One-third  of  the  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  nine  schools  in  McHenry  r  v. 
County,  Ill.,  took  part  in  the  second 
annual  High  School  Music  Festival  at 
Marengo  in  May.  The  concert  was  co-' 
operative  rather  than  competitiv»4-^ 
in  other  words,  “Music  for  Muslb’e 
Sake”  and  included  a  girls’  glee  club 
numbering  225  voices,  a  mixed  chorus 


f 

Apolo^s  to  Miss  Delcamp 

E  OWE  the  young  lady  pic¬ 
tured  above  a  very  humble 
apology.  In  thp  March  issue  of  The 


Herrim  Grade  School  Bond. 
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School  Musician,  there  was  a  brief 
article  about  a  girl  player  of  the 
French  Horn  who  was  belieyed  to  have 
been  the  only  one  of  the  National  High 
School  Orchestra  crowd. 

Allow  ns  to  present  Miss  Ernestine 
Delcamp,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
who  also  played  French  Horn  with  this 
band  and  who  has  been  accepted  for 
the  Summer  Camp  at  Interlochen, 
Mich. 

Miss  Delcamp  plays  in  her  high 
school  orchestra  and  in  the  Transyl¬ 
vania  V.  orchestra  in  addition  to  play¬ 
ing  in  the  National  High  School  Or¬ 
chestra. 

And  here’s  another  achievement 
which  proves  Miss  Delcamp’s  mettle! 
She’s  a  senior  in  Henry  Clay  High 
School  of  Lexington  and  she’s  only 
15  years  old. 

t 

Fresno  Music  School 

Active  in  May 

Fresno  state  College  of  Fresno, 
Calif.,  seems  to  have  one  of  the 
most  active  music  schools  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  seems  that  almost  every  week, 
the  Fresno  paper  carries  a  write-up 
of  some  musical  activity  or  another 
at  this  school,  and  programs  are  re¬ 
ceived  at  this  office  frequently.  Just 
now  there  are  two  announcements 
here  of  May  concerts. 

The  Pianoforte  Club  of  this  college 
gave  a  concert  recently  featuring 
ensemble  playing  for  both  four,  eight 
and  sixteen  hands.  Other  numbers  on 
the  program  insisted  of  solos,  and  a 
string  ensemble. 

An  announcemtSnt  was  made  at  the 
concert  that  the  first  two  students  to 
receive  their  A.  B.  degrees  in  piano 
will  be  graduated  this  fall.  They  are 
Mrs.  Earl  Carper  and  Mabel  Fremb- 
ling.  Elizabeth  Peterson  Carmine  is 
head  of  the  piano  department  at 
Fresno  and  deserves  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  success  of  the  concert. 

The  other  musical  event  at  Fresno, 
which  was  held  two  days  after  the 
Pianoforte  Club  concert  was  the  first 
annual  cooperative  concert  of  the 
Dinuba  and  Fresno  State  College 
Symphony  Orchestras.  This  orches¬ 
tra  comprises  70  members.  Special 


features  were  vocal  solos  and  a  col¬ 
lege  string  ensemble.  A  large  and 
appreciative  audience  attended. 

I 

Glasgow  Gets  New 

Uniforms  for  Picture 

By  MRS.  K.  E.  RAPP,  Director 

This  is  the  picture  of  the  Glas¬ 
gow  School  Orchestra  of  Glasgow, 
Kentucky. 

We  were  organized  in  1924  with 
nine  members — this  year  we  have 
thirty-five  with  nearly  complete  in¬ 
strumentation.  During  this  time  we 
have  entered  five  contests  (state)  and 


one  or  two  who  forgot  to  put  theirs 
on  the  day  the  picture  was  taken)  a 
direct  result  of  this,  and  next  year  we 
hope  to  have  many  subscribers  among 
our  members. 

We  gave  concerts  in  three  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns  to  raise  funds  for  our  trip 
to  Lexington  to  the  contest  this  year. 

t 

Here*s  Somebody  s  Chance 
for  a  Scholarship 

Scholarships  for  the  study  of 

musical  instruments  such  as  obOe, 
bassoon,  French  horn,  double  bass, 
etc.  will  be  offered  this  year  for  the 


Gloryow  School  Orehestre. 


have  taken  three  seconds — and,  in 
1926,  first  place  in  Class  B. 

This  is  the  greater  achievement  be¬ 
cause  we  have  no  music  taught  in  the 
school,  except  by  private  teachers  who 
have  studies  in  the  building  and  who 
keep  the  thing  going,  hoping  some  day 
to  have  a  Supervisor  employed  by  the 
school. 

Our  orchestra  has  been  inspired 
greatly  by  the  pictures  and  articles  in 
your  splendid  magazine.  Note  the 
new  uniforms  in  the  picture,  (except 


first  time  by  Iota  Alpha  chapter  of 
Nu  Phi  Epsilon,  national  honorary 
musical  sorority.  Previously  these 
scholarships  were' given  only  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  piano,  violin  and  voice. 

It  was  decided  to  give  these  new 
scholarships  when  attention  was 
brought  to  the  fact  that  the  Women’s 
Symphony  orchestra  of  Chicago  have 
such  great  difficulty  in  getting  musi¬ 
cians  who  are  proficient  on  the  wind 
instruments,  etc. 

Students  who  desire  information 
about  this  are  invited  to  apply  to 
Miss  Ebba  Sundstrom,  4921  N.  Saw¬ 
yer  St.,  Chicago,  for  particulars. 


Dimmbe  mmd  Fresno  State  College  Symphony. 


Amy  Fay  relates  in  her  “Music 
Study  in  Germany”:  “One  day,  when 
I  was  playing,  I  made  too  much  move¬ 
ment  with  my  hand  in  a  rotary  sort  of 
passage  where  it  was  difficult  to  avoid 
it.  ’Keep  your  hand  still,  Fraulein,' 
said  Liszt,  ‘don’t  make  omelette’.” 


What 


Are  You  Doing  This 


Summer? 

"I  ii' 

By  Arthur  Olaf  Andersen 


SCHOOL  will  soon  be  out  and 
then  there  will  be  two  nice, 
warm,  cheerful  months  ahead 
in  which  the  worries  of  Latin,  French, 
Algebra,  etc.,  will  not  weigh  so  heavily 
on  your  shoulders.  What  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  do?  Of  course,  if  you  have 
already  planned  to  spend  your  vaca¬ 
tion  at  a  band  and  orchestra  camp, 
you  will  not  have  to  bother  your  brain 
about  what  you  will  do, — but,  if  you 
are  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  such  an  enterprise,  there 
are  other  ways  of  profiting  by  your 
vacation  or,  at  least,  not  slipping  back¬ 
ward  in  your  instrumental  work. 

We  certainly  do  not  want  to  ser¬ 
monize,  nor  do  we  wish  to  impose  our 
ideas  upon  anybody, — but  we  do  feel, 
and  we  know  that  you,  too.  will  sec 
the  common  sense  in  the  point  we  are 
trying  to  make, — that  a  whole  summer 
can  easily  be  wasted  if  there  is  no 
systematic  order  in  the  regime  of  at 
least  a  few  of  the  waking  hours  of 
each  day. 

We  believe  thoroughly  in  all  out¬ 
door  sports  for  at  least  a  part  of  each 
day.  ,Vou  may  be  obligated  to  work 
during  your  vacation  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  where-with-all  to  help  out  in  the 


home  in  order  that  you  may  go  on 
with  your  schooling.  In  such  a  case, 
you  may  get  sufficient  exercise  so 
that  you  will  not  need  to  seek  for 
more.  But  if  such  is  not  the  case, 
then  it  would  be  wise  to  limber  up  the 
old  joints  with  a  bit  of  early  morning 
tennis,  or  eighteen  holes  of  golf,  or  a 
daily  dip  in  the  swimming  hole — or  a 
jaunt  in  the  woods.  And  this  goes  for 
girls  as  well  as  boys. 

Do  something  to  help  fortify  your¬ 
self  for  the  coming  school  year  by  gret- 
ting  a  few  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  air  into  your  lungs  each  twenty- 
four  hours.  Do  something  to  make  the 
blood  tingle  through  the  veins  and  to 
qiake  the  muscles  bulge  out  and  as¬ 
sume  athletic  proportions.  You  do 
not  have  to  train  like  a  boxer  or  a 
baseball  or  football  player — for  that 


would  be  overdoing  it  and  would  make 
you  muscle-bound  and  stiff  for  any 
instrumental  practice  and  would  do 
more  harm  than  good  in  that,  if  such 
training  is  not  kept  up,  then  you 
would  slip  back  beyond  the  point  at 
which  you  first  started.  Too  vigorous 
exercising  is  as  harmful  as  no  exer¬ 
cise  at  all  —  so  the  happy  medium 
should  be  carefully  considered. 

If  you  are  a  violinist,  a  cellist,  or  a 
pianist — you  should  beware  of  exer¬ 
cises  that  stiffen  the  hands  and  fingers 
— but  don’t  be  “oldmaidish”  about  giv¬ 
ing  the  hands  and  fingers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  receive  some  benefit. 

Golfing,  tennis,  fencing,  rowing  and 
canoeing,  are  all  good  sports  for  in¬ 
strumentalists  and,  if  not  carried  to 
extremes,  are  wonderfully  beneficial 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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57  Red  Shirts 

and  57  Musicians  Make  a 

Prize  Winning  Band 


Here  they  are!  The  pride  of 
Edinburg,  Texas!  The  Red 
Shirt  Band  which  has  won 
nineteen  honors  in  two  years.  The  ter¬ 
ror  of  all  other  Texas  bands  because 
they  flaunt  their  red  shirts  and  then 
smile  undaunted  when  they’re  charged 
at. 

The  band  which  deserves  a  great 
big  hand — and  gets  it! 

They’ve  only  been  organized  for 
three  years,  but  listen  to  this  record, 
for  1930: 

Won  first  in  the  county  contest. 
Ran  off  with  five  firsts  and  three 
second  places  in  the  South  Texas  Sec¬ 
tional  contest. 

Came  home  from  the  East  Texas 
meet  at  Port  Arthur  with  a  silver  lov¬ 
ing  cup  for  first  in  its  class,  two  gold 
medals  for  its  director,  George  E. 
Hurt,  a  French  horn  for  having  the 
largest  membership  represented,  sec¬ 
ond  place  in  the  grand  contest  and 


By  Octavius  A*  Ude 


the  comment  from  the  judge,  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  music  at  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  that  it  was  “the  best  high  school 
band  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure  to 
hear.” 

They  lost  only  to  Allen  Military 
Academy  of  Bryan,  Texas,  an  entrant 
in  the  Junior  College  class,  who  won 
by  two  points  because  they  selected  a 
more  difficult  piece  to  play,  according 
to  the  judge.  Twenty-two  bands  were 
entered  in  this  contest  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  classes :  high  school,  junior  col¬ 
lege,  first,  second,  third,  fourth  year 
municipal  bands.  Naturally,  the  Eldin- 
burg  aggregation  constituted  one  of 
the  youngest  groups  there. 

Among  those  defeated  by  the  Red 
Shirts  was  the  Beaumont  high  school, 
state  champions  of  1929. 

The  Red  Shirts  and  their  director 


were  given  a  wonderful  ovation  at  the 
contest  and  greeted  by  thunderous  ap¬ 
plause,  even  from  their  competitors 
when  they  finished  a  piece.  Mr.  Hurt 
was  cheered  until  he  left  the  theatre, 
and  was  congratulated  by  every  direc¬ 
tor  in  attendance. 

Meantime,  in  Edinburg,  special  bul¬ 
letins  were  sent  out  every  time  results 
were  received,  and  the  fire  siren  was 
sounded  after  hearing  that  the  Red 
Shirts  had  won  first  in  their  class. 

Each  time  the  band  returns  from  a 
meet,  the  city  celebrates  more  than 
does  a  college  town  after  a  homecom¬ 
ing  football  game.  This  band  is  to 
Edinburg  what  the  Notre  Dame  team 
is  to  South  Bend.  After  the  Port 
Arthur  contest  the  citizens  turned  out 
en  matte  with  noise-making  equipment 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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The  Little 

Music  Master’s 

Classroom 

See  the  Questions  on  Page  3  Before  You 
Read  this  Page 


Then  Anneris,  who  had  entered  the 
temple  to  ask  a  blessing  upon  her 
coming  marriage,  appears.  Her  pleas 
that  Radames  foresake  Aida  being  of 
no  avail  she  denounces  him  as  a 
traitor.  However,  she  offers  him  par¬ 
don  if  he  foresakes  Aida  and  accepts 
her  love.  He  refuses  and  is  condemned 
by  a  court  of  priests  to  be  immured 
in  a  prison  vault  beneath  the  temple. 


TO  appreciate  opera,  or  selections 
from  operas,  it  is  invaluable 
to  have  some  little  background 
about  the  story  around  which  the 
opera  was  built.  We  are  giving  brief 
sketches  of  several  of  the  principal 
and  most  famous  ones,  about  which 
students  of  music  are  most  apt  to  have 
questions  asked,  and  expect  to  know 
something  about  in  order  to  have  a 
diversified  and  well-balanced  musical 
education. 

Aida.  Music  by  Verdi;  words  by 
Lode,  translated  into  Italian  by  6his- 
lanaoni;  the  most  popular  of  Verdi’s 
operas,  except  possibly  "II  Trova- 
tore”;  premier  Cairo,  1871,  New 
York,  1878;  impressive  open-air  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramids 
in  Egypt,  1912. 

Aida,  daut^ter  of  Amonasro,  king 
of  Ethiopia,  is  the  prisoner  of  the 
Egyptians  and  has  been  given  as 
slave  to  Anneris,  the  king’s  daughter. 
Both  love  the  warrior,  Radames,  chief 
of  the  Egyptian  army,  but  he  cares 
only  for  Aida.  Anneris  vows  deadly 
vengeance  against  the  slave. 

Radames,  having  crushed  the  revolt 
in  Ethiopia,  returns  in  triumph,  bring¬ 
ing  a  horde  of  prisoners,  including 
Amonasro.  The  king  of  Egypt  em¬ 
braces  Radames,  bids  Anneris  crown 
him  with  a  wreath  of  victory,  and 
promises,  as  a  reward,  any  boon  he 
may  request.  Radames  asks  only  that 
the  prisoners  be  restored  to  liberty. 
The  king  orders  that  all  be  rdeased 
except  Amonasro  and  Aida.  He  also 
bestows  upon  Radames  his  daughter 
Anneris  in  marriage,  but  Radames  as¬ 
sures  Aida  that  he  will  be  true  to  her. 

Amonasro  persuades  his  daughter 
to  save  her  people  by  extracting  from 
her  lover  the  plan  of  the  route  the 
Egyptian  army  will  take  next  day.  At 
a  clandestine  meeting  in  the  temple  of 
Isis,  Aida  induces  Radames  to  tell  her 
the  secret.  Amonasro,  hidden  behind 
a  pillah  overhears  it  and  escapes,  ex¬ 
ulting  in  his  knowledge. 


les  conjures  up  the  vision  of  a  lovely 
maiden.  Faust  signs  the  contract. 

Faust,  now  young,  appears  with 
Mephistopheles  at  a  fair  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  place.  There  Faust  sees  Marguer¬ 
ite,  a  beautiful  village  girL  He  offers 
to  accompany  her  home.  She  declines 
but  cannot  forget  his  tender  words. 

Mephistopheles  then  brings  Faust 
to  the  garden  of  Martha,  Marguerite’s 
aunt,  vnth  whom  she  lives.  He  engages 
the  attention  of  Martha,  that  Faust 
may  make  love  to  Marguerite,  having 
previously  left  a  casket  of  gems  for 
her,  which  puts  out  of  mind  the  flow¬ 
ers  sent  by  her  lover  Siebel.  Mar¬ 
guerite  yields  at  last  to  the  passionate 
words  of  Faust. 

Following  one  sweet  night  of  love. 
Marguerite  is  deserted.  Siebel  offers 
to  avenge  her  dishonor,  but  she  de¬ 
fends  the  faithless  Faust.  Valentine 
returns  and  flnds  his  sister’s  love  af¬ 
fair  the  scandal  of  the  town.  Mephis¬ 
topheles  and  Faust  appear.  The  for¬ 
mer  mocks  at  Marguerite.  Valentine 
draws  his  sword  to  slay  his  sister’s 
seducer.  In  the  combat,  Mephistophe¬ 
les  interposes  his  sword  and  Valentine 
receives  a  mo^^tal  wound.  He  curses 
his  sister  with  his  dying  breath. 
Marguerite,  who  has  come  to  the 
scene,  abandoned  by  everyone  but  the 
faithful  Siebel,  kneels  at  a  small  altar 
outside  the  church,  not  daring  to 
enter.  Her  efforts  to'  pray  are  min¬ 
gled  with  the  taunts  of  Mephistopheles 
and  with  strains  from  the  choir  within 
the  church. 

Marguerite  is  in  prison.  In  frenxy 
she  has  drowned  her  child.  She  has 
been  condemned  to  die  at  daybreak. 
Her  reason  is  gone.  Mephistopheles 
and  Faust  appear  in  the  cell  though 
the  gates  are  locked  and  barred. 
Faust  in  agony  declares  he  loves  her, 
and  asks  her  to  flee  with  him.  Al¬ 
though  weak  and  wandering,  she  re¬ 
fuses,  and  dies,  uttering  words  of 
prayer.  Angds  appear  to  receive  her 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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There  he  finds  Aida,  who  has  discov¬ 
ered  a  means  of  getting  in  and  has 
made  up  her  mind  to  die  with  her 
lover.  With  visions  of  heavenly  bliss, 
of  "never  fading,  endless  love”  they 
expire  in  each  other’s  arms  while  the 
solemn  chant  of  the  priestesses  in  the 
temple  above  mingles  with  the  sighs 
of  the  heartbroken  Anneris. 

Faust.  Music  by  Gounod;  words  by 
Barbier  and  Curre;  the  story  is  based 
upon  Goethe’s  Faust;  has  been  sung 
more  often  than  any  other  five  operas 
combined;  premiere  Paris  1869,  New 
York,  1868. 

Faust,  an  aged  scholar,  despairing 
of  solving  the  riddle  of  life,  raises  a 
cup  of  poison  to  his  lips.  He  hears 
the  merry  song  of  peasants  outside. 
Cursing  the  things  of  earth,  he  in¬ 
vokes  Satan.  Instantly  Mephistopheles 
appears.  In  exchange  for  his  soul,  he 
offers  Faust  ansrthing  he  might  ask 
— riches,  youth,  love.  As  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  what  is  to  come,  Mephistophe- 


The 

Boy  Musician 
who  Climbed 

to  the  Top 

A  True  Story  by  Clay  Smith 


A  FEW  Sundays  ago  as  I  listened 
to  the  greatest  child  prodigy 
-  of  this  generation,  Ruggiero 
Ried,  the  nine  year  old  violinist  from 
the  coast,  I  was  ready  to  believe  in 
reincarnation.  In  no  other  way  can 
such  genius  be  accounted  for.  No 
teacher,  or  flock  of  teachers,  could 
teach  this  black-eyed  boy  to  play  the 
violin  as  he  does.  His  work  is  simply 
unexplainable.  The  Critics  are  all 
struck  dumb  with  amaxement  and 
flounder  helplessly  in  their  search  for 
eulogistic  adjectives  with  which  to  tell 
about  his  marvelous  performance.  I 
am  sure  no  one  could  possibly  realize 
the  wonder  of  this  child  without  hav¬ 
ing  heard  him. 

On  leaving  the  concert  hall,  it  was 
interesting  to  hear  the  comment  and 
feeble  attempts  of  the  crowd  to  an¬ 
alyze  his  work.  One  comment,  often 
heard,  was  that  many  times  these  phe¬ 
nomenal  child  prodigies  fail  to  prog¬ 
ress  with  their  age,  and  frequently 
turn  out  to  be  only  average  artists  at 
full  maturity.  This  is  true  in  some 
cases,  but  I  know  of  at  least  one  case 
where  the  musical  progress  of  the 
child  kept  pace  with  his  mental  de¬ 
velopment. 

If  the  reader  happens  to  be  a  mu¬ 
sician,  and  posted  in  the  band  and 
orchestral  world,  I  would  ask  him  to 
give  three  guesses  who  the  greatest 
living  saxophonist  is,  and  the  chances 
are  he  would  name  a  “boy  wonder" 
who  has  developed  into  one  of  the 


DmAe  Rehl,  the  chiU 
prodigy,  who  ployed 
with  the  MinneopolU 
Symphony  mt  the  oge 
of  13. 

greatest  soloists  on  this  instrument, 
extant.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Richard  (Duke) 
Rehl. 

The  story  of  Duke  Rehl’s  life  makes 
inspiring  reading  for  all;  especially 
the  struggling  beginner.  It  reads  al¬ 
most  like  a  scenario  or  one  of  Hor¬ 
atio  Alger’s  stories..  I  dragged  it  out 
of  this  retiring  individual  some  time 
ago,  and  have  been  planning  on  telling 
it  to  the  public  for  months. 

Starts  Early 

Duke  Rehl  was  bom  in  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  of  German  American  par¬ 
ents.  There  is  just  a  little  Indian 
blood  in  him,  on  his  mother’s  side  of 
the  house.  There  were  flve  boys  and 
flve  girls  in  the  family,  and  the  whole 
family  was  very  musical,  and  very 
poor.  Strange  how  these  two  things 
go  hand  in  hand  so  often,  isn’t  it? 
Duke  says  they  each  played,  or  tried 
to  play,  two  or  three  instruments,  and 
one  of  the  family  house  rules  was  that 
the  first  one  up  from  the  supper  table 
got  his  pick  of  the  instruments  and 
the  last  one  had  to  wash  the  dishes. 
Duke’s  first  instrument  was  a  tin  fife 
which  he  struggled  with  at  the  age  of 
six.  In  a  few  months  he  was  graduat¬ 
ed  to  a  flagolet  which  was  pretentious 
enough  to  have  just  one  key.  When 
he  was  seven,  his  mother  went  without 
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a  winter  coat  in  order  to  buy  Duke  a 
clarinet  for  a  Christmas  present.  Here 
is  where  his  first  symptoms  of  genius 
were  manifested.  He  laid  ri|^t  to 
that  clarinet  night  and  morning — in 
three  days  he  was  doing  a  creditable 
job  playing  the  clarinet  parts  in  the 
family  orchestra.  It  was  a  yellow 
clarinet  of  13  keys,  and  while  quite 
crude  in  every  respect  it  was  a  musical 
jewel  of  the  first  water  to  young  Rehl. 
His  progress  was  so  fast  at  the  age 
of  13,  he  was  playing  second  clarinet 
in  the  first  and  original  Minneapolis 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Frank 
Dans  who  was  the  first  conductor  of 
this  now  noted  organization. 

When  Duke  was  9  years  <dd  his 
brother  organized  a  musical  act  built 
around  this  Duke,  the  prodigy,  and 
they  broke  it  in  at  Kohl  and  Middle¬ 
ton’s  Dime  Museum  in  Minneapolis 
where  they  were  featured  a  whole  sea¬ 
son.  This  was  before  the  days  of 
vaudeville  as  we  know  it  now,  and 
Kohl  and  Middleton  was  the  leading 
variety  house  of  that  city  as  well  as 
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Chicago.  The  playing  of  young  Duke 
attracted  so  much  attention  that  the 
act  was  featured  over  the  biggest 
circuits  of  the  country,  and  thousands 
came  to  hear  this  wonder  of  the  clar¬ 
inet. 

Saves  Pennies  for  Lessons 

During  all  this  time  young  Rehl  was 
studying  and  practicing  seriously.  A 
certain  amount  of  his  study  was  de¬ 
voted  to  piano,  harmony,  counter¬ 
point,  and  general  instrumentation. 
By  this  time  he  had  saved  every  penny 
and  had  accumulated  enough  money  to 
start  some  lessons  under  the  great 
Joseph  Schreurs,  then  first  clarinet 
with  Theodore  Thomas,  the  greatest 
living  authority  of  this  instrument.  It 
wasn’t  long,  however,  until  Duke’s 
scant  savings  were  exhausted,  and  he 
felt  that  he  must  stop  his  lessons.  But, 
by  this  time,  this  great  teacher  knew 
he  was  dealing  with  a  very  unusual 
personality,  and  he  was  glad  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  tutelage  without  pay. 

In  1898  the  Spanish  war  broke  out. 


and  Duke  broke  right  in  by  enlisting  in 
the  Fifth  United  States  Cavalry,  and 
he  saw  plenty  of  service  in  Porto  Rico, 
the  Philippines,  Honolulu,  and  many 
other  places.  During  this  time  he  was 
called  upon  to  play  most  every  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  band  which  later  proved 
to  be  of  great  value  to  him  in  his  ar¬ 
ranging  and  composing  work.  His 
director,  while  very  proficient,  was  of 


the  old  school  and  exceedingly  strict. 
However,  on  account  of  Rehl’s  repu¬ 
tation,  which  had  gone  on  before  him, 
he  gave  him  a  lot  of  personal  attention 
which  has  been  of  lasting  benefit  to 
him  in  the  furtherance  of  his  musical 
career. 

After  he  was  mustered  out,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  old  home,  Minneapolis. 
Here  he  joined  with  Willhart  and 
Smith’s  Premier  Repertoire  Company 
under  canvas.  They  commissioned  him 
to  get  a  band  and  orchestra  together 
for  them  at  a  price  so  small  it  sound¬ 
ed  ridiculous.  But  Duke  was  broke 
and  didn’t  even  have  an  instrument. 
He  found  an  old  E  fiat  clarinet  of  the 
vintage  of  ’79  in  a  hock  shop,  and 
after  “jewing”  the  proprietor  down  to 
$2.75,  hunted  up  his  brother  and  bor¬ 
rowed  the  money  to  close  the  deal. 
This  gave  him  an  instrument  for  the 
band,  but  he  had  no  fiddle.  He  must 

Duke  tmkes  up  suxophone  in 
preferenct  to  clorinet 


have  a  violin  to  lead  the  orchestra. 
Yes,  Duke  can  also  play  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  violin.  He  solved  this  question 
by  borrowing  from  the  leading  man 
of  the  troupe,  and  he  was  all  set  for 
a  long  season. 

When  he  again  returned  to  his 
home,  John  P.  Rossiter  heard  him 
play,  and  he  was  badly  in  need  of  a 
good  E  flat  clarinet  player  to  take  to 


camp  with  his  First  Regiment  Band  of 
Minnesota.  He  offered  Duke  the  big¬ 
gest  salary  he  had  ever  before  received 
as  a  professional  musician.  When  he 
returned  from  this  engagement  he 
was  immediately  given  the  first  chair 
in  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  by  Emil 
Obberhoffer,  under  whose  baton  he 
played  three  years. 

But,  why  keep  on  enumerating — 
suffice  to  say  Duke  Rehl  has  played 
with  most  of  the  leading  musical  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  country.  During 
his  engagement  with  the  United  States 
Band  he  played  at  the  President’s 
ovm  theater. 

Take*  Up  Saxophone 

When  the  saxophone  craze  hit  the 
country  a  few  years  ago,  Duke  was 
one  of  the  few  really  fine  clarinetists 
who  took  up  this  instrument.  It  was 
on  this  instrument  that  he  really 
gained  his  greatest  fame  as  an  instru¬ 
mental  soloist.  Duke  was  one  of  the 
first  saxophonists  to  play  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony.  When  Percy 
Grainger’s  score,  “The  Bride’s  Trag¬ 
edy,”  was  put  on,  it  called  for  a  saxo¬ 
phone  solo.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
deep  seated  prejudice  against  the  sax¬ 
ophone  by  the  blown-in-the-bottle- 
dyed-in-the-wool  musicians  so  that 
when  Duke  sat  in  with  his  sax,  he  re¬ 
ceived  many  critical  scowls  from  this 
gentry.  At  the  close  of  his  saxophone 
rendition  the  entire  orchestra  rose  as 
of  one  man,  and  gave  an  ovation  to 
his  artistry.  He  was  also  the  first 
saxophonist  to  play  John  Alden  Car¬ 
penter’s  “Sky  Scrapers”  with  the 
Symphony,  but  by  this  he  met  approv¬ 
ing  glances  from  his  colleagues  of  the 
previous  rehearsal. 

When  Mr.  Rehl  came  to  Chicago,  he 
immediately  fell  heir  to  the  best  work 
in  his  line.  His  services  are  sought 
after  as  a  soloist  at  the  most  eclat  mu- 
ical  affairs,  ^or  over  a  year  he  had 
charge  of  the  orchestra  at  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WHT.  During  this  time  he  did 
the  arranging  for  this  station,  and  his 
wonderful  symphonic  arrangements 
became  a  trade  mark  on  the  air.  Be¬ 
sides  being  a  splendid  arranger,  he 
has  many  compositions.  His  wonder¬ 
ful  saxophone  solos,  “The  Duchess,” 
“De  Luxe,”  and  “Nimble  Fingers”  are 
three  of  the  most  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  saxophone  literature  and  are 
played  by  most  every  soloist  who  is 
capable  of  playing  them.  Duke  was  a 
collaborator  in  writing  the  superb 
number,  “Wedding  of  the  Winds” 
waltzes  by  John  T.  Hall,  although  his 
name  never  appear^  on  the  printed 
score. 

Richard  H.  Rehl  is  just  as  big  an 
artist  on  his  instrument  as  Kreisler, 
(Continued  on  paae  47) 
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03  Book  Review  OJ 


Books  and  Literature  You 
Ought  to  Have 

If  the  material  listed  below  isn’t  already  a  part 
of  your  library,  include  it  now  -  FREE 


You  cmn  get  any  of  these  inter¬ 
esting  and  informative  Books 
and  Literature  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  write  the  key  num¬ 
bers  at  the  beginning  of  each  listing 
which  you  want,  on  a  post  card,  to¬ 
gether  with  your  name  and  address, 
or  else  check  the  square  in  front  of 
the  books,  write  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  margin  of  the  page  and 
mail  to  The  School  Musician,  75  E. 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

□  101— HOW  TO  TWIRL  THE  BA¬ 
TON.  A  highly  illustrated  treatise 
presenting  the  rudiments  of  spectacu¬ 
lar  and  successful  baton  twirling. 
Positions  of  the  body  and  the  grasp 
on  the  baton  for  different  “stunts” 
are  very  clearly  presented  with  the 
aid  of  illustrations  and  descriptions. 

□  102— TALKS  TO  CLARINET¬ 
ISTS  AND  SAXOPHONISTS.  A  se¬ 
ries  of  illustrated  talks  to  both  clar¬ 
inetists  and  saxophonists  with  hints 
on  playing  by  masters  of  both  instru¬ 
ments.  Methods  of  fingering  the  in¬ 
struments,  position  of  the  mouth  and 
lips,  breath  control  and  care  of  the 
instruments  are  among  the  subjects 
taken  up. 

□  103— THE  STORY  OF  THE 
FLUTE  AND  HOW  TO  PLAY  IT. 
A  brief  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
flute,  and  a  critical  description  of  the 
instrument,  with  a  view  to  showing 
the  player  how  it  can  best  be  played, 
and  why  certain  things  should  be 
avoided. 

□  104— HOW  TO  ORGANIZE 
YOUR  RHYTHM  BAND.  This  is 
for  the  very  young  children  and  tells 
of  the  organization  and  success  of  a 
number  of  these  “Baby”  bands.  Shows 
the  pieces  of  equipment  needed  for  a 
band  of  this  type,  and  gives  general 
helpful  advice  to  the  organizer. 

□  106— ORGANIZATION,  CONSTI¬ 
TUTION  AND  BY-LAWS  OP 
BANDS.  A  small  hand-book  published 
for  the  benefit  of  newly  organized 
bands  and  a  suggested  “Constitution 
and  By-Laws”  which  are  very  helpful 
to  student  groups. 

P  106— ROMANTIC  WOODWINDS. 
A  series  of  two  books — one  on  the 
flute  and  piccolo  and  the  other  on  the 
clarinet.  Both  of  these  books  give 
very  interesting  sketches  of  in^i;^t¬ 


ing  incidents  in  the  lives  of  great  men 
of  all  ages  who  had  interest  or  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  instruments  mentioned. 
(When  writing,  please  mention  which 
of  the  two  you  want.) 

□  107— TRUE  TONE  MUSICAL 
JOURNAL.  A  22-page  magazine  de¬ 
voted  to  the  field  of  music,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  musicians  of  high  school  age. 
Profusely  illustrated  with  interesting 
news  photos. 

□  103— THE  SCHOOL  BAND  AND 
ORCHESTRA  AND  ITS  RELA¬ 
TIONSHIP  TO  THE  COMMUNITY. 
This  takes  up  the  value  of  having 
band  and  orchestras  so  far  as  results 
upon  the  student  himself  justify  them. 
Cites  examples  of  various  entrants  in 
the  1929  National  (Contests. 

□  109— AN  EASIER  WAY  TO 
EARN  A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 
Brief  messages  from  men  who  have 
worked  their  way  through  college  and 
have  now  attained  eminent  positions. 
Most  of  these  letters  give  suggestions 
that  would  be  helpful  to  anyone  con¬ 
templating  working  his  way  through 
college. 

□  110— HOW  MUSIC  IS  MADE.  A 
56-page  book  which  gives,  in  a  most 
readable  and  interesting  style  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  laws  of  sound,  as 
they  obtain  in  band  and  orchestra 
instruments.  After  giving  a  scientific 
background  to  the  reader,  the  book  dis¬ 
cusses  the  important  and  representa¬ 
tive  instruments  of  the  band  and 
orchestra. 

□  111— THE  BATON.  A  magazine 
for  school  music  supervisors.  Gives 
advice  on  raising  funds,  methods  of 
teaching,  and  current  problems. 

□  112— “WHISTLING”  BUD  AL¬ 
LEN.  A  story  of  a  boy  scout  who  was 
also  a  wonderful  sax  player.  A  short, 
interesting  narrative  set  in  the  woods, 
around  a  camp  fire.  Light,  enjoyable 
fiction. 

□  113— THE  FLUTE.  This  beauti¬ 
fully  bound,  S2-page  illustrated  book 
delves  into  the  mythology  and  folk? 
lore  connected  with  the  flute  m  a 
highly  interesting  manner,  and  then 
gives  descriptions  and  comparisons  of 
various  kinds  of  flutes  and  piccolos.  A 
discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
open  hole  flute  and  the  covered  key 
instrumept  is  givep. 


A  History  of  Music 

By  GRACE  GRIDLEY  WILM 
Published,  1930,  by  Dodd,  Mead  h  Co., 
New  York. 

ALUABLE  “background”  infor¬ 
mation  for  students  of  music  and 
anyone  interested  in  music,  will  be  ac¬ 
quired  from  a  study  of  this  book. 

The  author  leads  the  reader  in  an 
interesting  manner  first  through  vari¬ 
ous  countries  in  the  Middle  Centuries 
and  shows  him  the  mediaeval  musical 
instruments,  music  conditions  and  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  times,  and  vocal  music 
— usually  chanting.  This  is  followed 
by  a  description  of  the  beginning  of 
polyphony  in  the  10th  to  17th  cen¬ 
turies,  and  later,  the  author  takes  up 
the  17th  century  with  the  start  of 
homophony — melody  with  harmony. 

The  next  part  of  the  book  deals' 
with  the  Classical  Masters  of  the  18th 
century.  It  gives  a  resume  of  the 
history  of  opera  in  each  of  the  coun¬ 
tries;  short,  interesting  biographies, 
hitting  the  high-lights  only  in  the  lives 
of  master  musicians  of  the  time,  such 
as  Bach,  Gluck,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schumann,  Haydn,  Chopin,  Mendels¬ 
sohn  and  Liszt,  and  their  particular 
contributions  to  the  development  of 
various  phases  of  music;  and  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  history  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  improvement  of  ancient 
instruments.  There  is  also  a  very  en¬ 
lightening  chapter  on  the  beginning  of 
the  orchestra  and  pianoforte. 

The  last  part  of  the  book  takes  op 
the  transition  from  romanticism  to 
modernism  in  the  19th  century.  Biog¬ 
raphies  of  musicians  of  the  century 
such  as  Wagner,  Verdi,  Brahms, 
Franck,  Strauss  and  other  eminent 
men  of  each  of  the  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  the  United  States. 

The  assimilated  facts  in  the  book 
are  unified  by  the  author  in  a  very 
logical  way — showing  the  relation  of 
conditions,  habits,  war,  religion  and 
emergencies  of  the  times  as  bearing 
directly  upon  tiie  music  of  each  of 
the  nations. 


Arkansas  Gazette:  The  more  ad-, 
vanced  plumbers,  we  understand,  are 
adding  theipe  songs  te  their  bnthrooip 
furnishings. 


London  Humorist:  “Television  will 
soon  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
telephone,”  says  an  inventor.  Then,  of 
course,  instead  of  saying  “Wrong 
number,”  we  shall  have  to  say,  “Borvy, 
wrong  fpce,” 


Singing  in  the  Head  Is  Like  Walking  on  the  Hands 


By  Frantz  Proschowski 


There  is  another  term  which 
the  singer  hears  much  about, 
and  that  is  breathing  and 
hreath  control.  Breathing,  the  first 
and  last  function  in  life,  is  a  most 
natural  process.  Let  me  compare 
breathing  to  another  natural  act  of 
our  bodies — that  of  walking.  We  know 
that  our  legs  move  from  the  hips  to 
the  toes,  but  we  do  not  consciously 
think  of  these  movements.  They  are 
automatically  controlled  through  the 
reflex  action  of  our  minds,  co-ordinat¬ 
ing  with  the  balance  of  our  bodies.  If 
we  live  and  walk  on  even  roads  our 
legs  are  perhaps  less  developed  than 
if  we  live  in  the  mountains  and  have 
to  climb  and  carry  our  bodies  under 
more  strenuous  conditions.  Muscular 
control  develops  according  to  the  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  it.  Likewise  in 
breathing,  muscular  control  devdops 
with  the  correct  use  of  the  voice.  In 
singing,  tone  is  breath  and  breath  is 
tone.  But  as  tone  is  for  the  sense  of 
hearing,  the  direct  development  of  the 
breathing  apparatus  is  a  sequel  to  cor¬ 
rect  use  of  the  singing  voice. 

We  all  know  that  every  time  a 
breath  is  inhaled  the  floating  ribs,  ab¬ 
domen,  and  chest  expand  to  make  room 
for  the  inhaled  breath  while  the  dia¬ 
phragm  sings.  These  muscular  move¬ 
ments  automatically  coordinate  with 
the  mind  and  make  demands  upon  us 
for  breath.  These  movements  will 
respond  most  spontaneously  if  we  use 


a  tone  that  has  resonance,  and  does 
not  waste  breath. 

I  make  this  statement  because  all 
the  breathing  exercises  or  training  of 
mechanical  breath  control  will  never 
suffice  for  a  singer,  young  or  old, 
whose  fundamental  is  breathing. 
Breath  control  can  only  develop  with 
a  tone  that  does  not  waste  breath,  and 
conversely,  a  resonant  tone  develops 
correct  breathing,  amply  and  spon¬ 
taneously  for  all  demands. 

Child-Singing 

Young  children  especially  love  to 
hear  the  sound  of  their  own  vuces. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  child 
voice  has  a  decided  ring  which  is  the 
result  of  natural  tone  production.  But 
if  the  teacher  in  his  desire  to  have 
the  child  sing  softly  permits  a  soft, 
breathy  tone,  which  is  in  reality 
breath-wasting,  no  matter  how  well 
meant  this  kind  of  instruction,  it  is 
all  wrong.  It  robs  the  voice  of  the 
ability  to  sing,  and  worst  of  all  is  lay¬ 
ing  a  wrong  foundation  in  the  very 
grades  and  ages  of  the  child’s  life 
which  should  be  building  cornerstones 
for  the  future.  In  many  of  our  schools 
children  are  told  to  sing  in  the  head. 
This  unfortunate  suggestion  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  harm  because  we  do 
not  sing  in  the  head  any  more  than 
we  walk  on  our  hands.  The  less  we 
tell  the  children  about  where  to  sing, 
the  better  and  more  naturally  and 


spontaneously  they  will  use  God’s  only 
musical  instrument — the  singing  voice 
without  fear,  or  artificiality. 

All  breathy  singing  and  crooning  of 
unmusical  sounds  kills  the  vitality  of 
the  voice,  makes  intonation  uncertain, 
diction  indistinct  and  dynamic  climax 
impossible.  Singing  is  either  right  or 
wrong,  and  as  singing  is  fundamental¬ 
ly  for  the  ear  it  must  be  judged 
through  hearing.  Perfect  singing  in¬ 
cludes  volume  without  forcing,  dic¬ 
tion  so  distinct  that  the  listener  may 
understand  without  any  conscious  ef¬ 
fort,  intonation,  spontaneity,  expres¬ 
sion,  varieties^  in  volume  without  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  two  extremes  of  whis¬ 
pering  or  yelling.  All  of  these  good 
qualifications  are  readily  found,  de¬ 
veloped,  and  preserved  if  we  do  not 
depart  from  the  logical  laws  of  nature. 
Nature  when  she  invested  the  normal 
human  being  with  a  voice  likewise 
gave  the  way  to  use  it.  We  must 
preach  natural  simplicity  based  upon 
an  understanding  of  nature’s  laws, 
which  will  prMlude  man-made  fads 
and  artificialities.  These  rules  should 
never  he  overlooked.  Perfect  articu¬ 
lation  and  diction  is  a  fundamental 
law  of  all  correct  singing,  whereas 
breathing  largely  develops  through 
correct  use  of  the  voice,  which  again 
is  based  upon  correct  thinking  and 
hearing  of  the  vowel  tone.  I  call  it 
tone-thinking.  May  I  repeat  in  order 
(Continued  on  page  4C) 
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It  Is  to  Laugh  "\:5 


By  the  Light  of  the  Moon 
Teacher:  “When  was  Rome  built?” 
Percy:  “At  night.” 

Teacher:  “Who  told  you  that?” 
Percy:  “You  did.  You  said  Rome 
wasn’t  built  in  a  day.” 


The  AJjuttmeMt 

A  street  car  inspector  was  watching 
the  work  of  the  new  conductor.  “Here, 
Foley,”  he  said,  “how  is  this?  You 
have  ten  passengers,  and  only  nine 
fares  have  been  rung  up.” 

“Is  that  so?”  asked  Foley.  Then, 
turning  to  his  passengers  he  yelled: 
“There’s  wan  too  many  on  this  car. 
Git  out,  one  of  yez.” — Youth’ a  World, 


And  She  Wms,  Too 

The  girls’  besebaU  instructor  was  ex* 
plaining  some  fine  points  of  the  gaam. 
“The  first  girl  up  to  bat  should  be  a  sure* 
hit  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  got  to 
first.  The  second  girl  is  celM  the  “sacri¬ 
fice  man”  and  is  supposed  to  give  the  girl 
on  first  a  chance  to  steal  second.  She  may 
be  put  out.  The  third  girl  up  is  the  “book 
or  crook”  man  who  should  get  at  least  to 
first,  end  the  fourdi  man  is  “dean-op 
man”  who  brings  the  other  players  home.” 

The  practice  started  and  everything 
went  off  great,  until  the  third  girl  canm  to 
bat.  The  instructor  called  “Now,  Anise, 
do  you  remember  what  you  are?”  To 
whi^  Anne  called  bade  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  “Sure,  Pm  'hit  or  miss’  man.” 


Punch  the  Meiimen 
Boxing  Instructor  (after  first  les¬ 
son)  :  “Now,  have  you  any  questions 
to  ask?” 

Beginner  (dazed) :  “Yes;  how  much 
is  your  correspondence  course?” 


’’Whmt  Goes  Up" 

Mother:  “You  had  better  stay  in 
the  yard,  Willie.  The  pilots  might 
take  you  away  in  their  airplanes.” 

Willie:  “Oh,  there’s  no  danger, 
mama,  they  never  get  so  low  down  as 
that.” 


No,  Just  be  NonchulsHt 
The  switchboard  operator  at  the 
Dental  School  woe  irate  from  answer¬ 
ing  foolish  questions  all  day  long.  At 
the  end  of  the  day  some  woman  called 
up  and  in  a  very  excited  tone  said:  “/ 
swallowed  my  false  teeth,  what  shall  I 

dor 

To  which  the  impatient  "plug  girl" 
replied,  "Aw,  call  a  plumber," 


And  Can  Yon  Blame  Her? 
“What  did  you  say  when  you  pro¬ 
posed  to  Muriel?” 

“I  told  her  the  truth.  I  said :  1  am 
nothing,  I  have  nothing,  and  I  can  do 
nothing.’  ” 

“What  did  she  do?” 

"She  did  nothing.” 


Not  an  Endurance  Concert 
At  the  recent  concert  given  by 
the  Senn  High  School  of  Chicago, 
at  which  Sousa  directed,  one  clari¬ 
net  player  leaned  over  and  whis¬ 
pered,  “Are  we  going  to  play  'The 
Stars  and  Stripes  Forever?’  ” 
Whereupon  the  oboe  player  an¬ 
swered,  “No,  we  quit  when  he  low¬ 
ers  his  baton.” 


Our  Builders 

Two  men  were  gazing  at  a  new 
building  that  was  being  erected  in  a 
country  lane. 

“What  is  it  to  be?”  asked  one  of 
them. 

“Well,”  said  the  other,  “if  I  can  get 
a  tenant  for  it  it  is  a  bungalow;  if  I 
can’t  it’s  a  bam. — Children’s  News¬ 
paper. 


Signs  of  the  Tones 

This  sign  appeared  on  a  depart¬ 
ment  store’s  bargain  counter: 


Black  Ladies’  Silk  Horn 
They  Won’t  Last  Long 


The  Sham  Battle 

Captain  Smiff:  “Sergeant  Bjones, 
don’t  you  know  you  are  exposing  your¬ 
self  to  an  imaginary  enemy  over  there 
300  yards  away?” 

Sergeant  Bjones:  “Yes,  sir,  but  I 
am  standing  behind  an  imaginary 
rock  20  feet  high.” — Pathfinder. 


The  Cost 

The  film  producer  was  in  a  difficulty 
about  the  leading  man  for  his  new 
film. 

“What  about  So-and-so?”  he  asked. 

“He’s  too  caustic,”  said  the  studio 
manager. 

“Hang  the  expense!”  roared  the 
producer.  “Get  him!” — Tit-Bits. 


New  Location 

“Ah,”  said  the  talkative  globe-trot¬ 
ter,  “you  shall  see  the  sunset  in  the 
East?” 

“I  should  like  to,”  replied  his  friend. 
“I’ve  never  seen  it  set  anywhere  but 
in  the  west.” — Toledo  Post. 


Aha! 

Johnny:  “Daddy,  what  doc*  'trans’ 
mean?” 

Daddy:  “Please  don’t  bother  me;  I’m 
reading.” 

Johnny:  “Well,  but  please  teU  me 
what  ’transatlantic’  means.” 

Daddy  (shortly):  “Across  the  Atlan- 


CongesAon 

“Did  you  hear  about  the  accident 
in  Scotland?” 

“No;  what  was  it?” 

“Two  taxicabs  collided  and  18 
Scotchmen  were  hurt.” 


“There’s  a  chip  off  the  old  block,” 
said  the  mountaineer  as  a  bullet 
grazed  his  head. 


Then  the  Storm 

Boy:  “Dad,  the  barometer  has  fal¬ 
len.” 

Father:  “Very  much?” 

Boy  (with  gruilty  look) :  “About  five 
feet.  It’s  broken.” 


ThaPs  Telling  ’Em 

“Your  hair  needs  cutting  badly,  sir,” 
said  the  barber. 

“No,  it  doesn’t,”  retorted  the  lad, 
“it  needs  to  be  cut  nicely.  You  cut  it 
badly  last  time.” 


Johnny:  “Well,  docs  'transparent’ 
mean  a  cross  parent?” 


OHl  Hi,  ho! 

Teacher:  “Who  discovered  Amer¬ 
ica?” 

Pupil:  “Ohio.” 

Teacher:  “You’re  wrong,  Ck>lnmbus 
discovered  it. 

Pupil:  “Oh!  I  didn’t  think  his  first 
name  was  necessary. 


A  Wise  Guy 

Father:  “So  you  know  as  much  as 
the  teacher,  do  you?  Where  did  you 
get  that  idea?” 

Son:  “She  told  me  herself.  She 
said  she  couldn’t  teach  me  anything.” 


Last  Resort 

Boarder:  “I  am  easily  moved  by  the 
sound  of  music.” 

Landlady:  “Harriett,  play  the 
piano.” 
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Hints  on  How 

BACH 

Should  Be  Played 


The  first  twenty-four  preludes 
and  fusTues  (there  are  forty- 
eight)  are  written  in  the  cycle 
of  the  keys:  the  twelve  major  keys 
with  their  relative  minors.  To  play 
the  music  of  the  great  John  Sebastian 
one  has  to  consider  the  stirring  times 
and  religious  fervor  of  the  Glerman 
Renaissance.  Bach  was  bom  about 
150  years  after  the  death  of  Martin 
Luther  and  all  of  Germany  was  on 
the  crest  of  a  new  religious  ardor 
which  seems  always  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  a  development  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  art.  Large  and  efficient  choirs 
vied  with  the  choirs  of  neighboring 
churches.  Taste  in  music  improved — 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  genius 
of  both  Handel  and  Bach  (both  bom 
the  same  year,  1685)  should  be  stim¬ 
ulated  to  writing  their  greatest  and 
most  inspired  music  for  the  church — 
and  though  Bach  wrote  many  fine 
things  for  the  Clavichord,  e.  g.,  the 
Inventions,  suites,  partilas,  preludes 
and  fugues,  there  is  a  grandeur  of 
conception — a  dignity — a  vocalness, 
about  even  these  intimate  little  pieces 
— that  preclude  their  being  played  as 
piano  pieces  merely. 

The  Prelude 

Let  us  consider  the  prelude — the  one 
made  more  recently  famous  by  Gou¬ 
nod’s  ’’Ave  Maria”  using  this  prelude 
as  the  accompaniment  You  will  no¬ 
tice  that  there  are  three  voices — they 
must  remain  distinctly  separate.  The 
sustained  half  notes  in  the  bass — ^the 
tenor  voice  coming  in  a  16th  late  and 
the  soprano  figure  very  delicate — very 
clear  and  even.  The  entire  prelude 
must  be  played  very  legato  and  sus¬ 


tained  and  this  legato  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  fingers.  The  poly¬ 
phonic  character  of  Bach  precludes 
the  use  of  much  pedal — hence  the 
enormous  value  of  playing  Bach — 
well — if  from  only  a  technical  point 
of  view  I  would  advise  practicing  the 
prelude  with  a  very  even  deep  tone  so 
as  to  gain  absolute  tonal  control, 
otherwise  the  delicate  inflections  will 
not  be  at  command.  The  first  move- 


ing  to  study.  You  will  find  they  fre¬ 
quently  overlap.  The  entrance  of  the 
theme — as  it  reoccurs  should  sound. 
No  matter  how  many  other  voices  are 
moving  against  it — ^making  the  differ¬ 
ent  voices  sound  clearly  and  individu¬ 
ally  is  what  makes  Bach  playing  so 
extremely  difiicult — it  is  also  why  it 
is  so  very  important  an  item  in  the 
education  of  every  musician.  The  pat¬ 
tern  of  a  Bach  fugue  is  like  a  beauti¬ 
fully  woven  Persian  carpet.  The 
melodic  material  is  as  closely  and  in¬ 
tricately  interwoven  and  it  is  only 
after  the  most  careful  study  that  its 
real  beauties  are  perceived  and  appre¬ 
ciated.  In  musical  color  it  must  have 
the  ebb  and  flow  also  the  nuance  and 
inflection  of  beautifully  smooth  and 
velvety  smooth  legato  with  the  fingers 
without  aid  from  the  pedal  is  of  ut¬ 
most  importance  for  those  who  aspire 
to  play  the  piano  with  real  depth  and 
beauty  of  perception. 


Let  Miss  Troendle 
Help  You 

If  You  Have  Difficulty 
in  Performing  a 
Certain  Piano 
Composition 


London  Answers :  There  may  be 
splinters  in  the  ladder  of  success,  but 
you  don’t  notice  them  unless  you  are 
sliding  down. 


ment  of  the  Beethoven  “Moonlight 
Sonata”  presented  the  same  difficul¬ 
ties.  The  pedal  can  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  throughout,  the  sustained  half 
notes  in  the  bass  making  the  use  of 
the  pedal  a  fairly  simple  problem. 


Finmnciml  Wifmrd 

Gentleman:  “What  would  you  do 
with  a  nickel  if  I  gave  you  one?” 

Hobo  (sarcastically) :  “Get  a  new 
suit,  mister,  an’  some  supper,  an’  a 
night’s  lodging,  an’  some  breakfast  an’ 
dinner  tomorrow.” 

Gentleman:  “My  good  fellow,  here’s 
a  quarter.  Go  and  support  yourself 
for  the  rest  of  your  life.” — American 
Mutual  Magazine. 


The  Fugue 

Now  let  us  consider  the  fugue.  The 
main  theme,  which  commences  with 
the  alto  voices  and  which  continues 
two  measures,  is  the  theme  which 
should  be  brought  out  as  it  reoccurs. 
It  is  extremely  advisable  to  mark  your 
themes  with  a  pencil  after  commenc¬ 
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Elkhut  Band  Instrameat  Co^  632 Jaduon  St«  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Without  obligation,  please  tend  cotnfdete  catalog  and  free  trial 
inibrmatioo  on  Elkhart  Band  Initruments. 


Addim . . . . . . . . 

Town_ . . . . . State _ 

MUSIC  SUPE&VISOaS  foe  special  aaeacr  pcopoaitioa  check  hen  Q 


Dmm’l  Mf  *•  The  Uutitiam  mham  wtilimt  triittri. 


Factory  Guaranteed 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS 

at  Surprisingly  Low  Mh^iees 


ELvmna: 

Band&Orchestra 

INSTRUMENTS 


IF  YOUR  problem  is  to  secure  a  quality 
instrument  at  a  moderate  price,  con¬ 
sider  it  solved  here  and  now.  For  that  is 
exactly  what  the  Elkhart  line  offers  you. 

The  Elkhart  line  is  complete — Garnets, 
Trumpets,  Trombones,  Saxophones,  Clari¬ 
nets,  Basses — any  and  all  instruments  in 
which  you  arc  interested.  And  every  in¬ 
strument  is  backed  by  the  manufacturer’s 
guarantee  against  defects  in  material  or 
workmanship. 

All  models  arc  expertly  designed,  stur¬ 
dily  built  and  finely  finished.  Exception¬ 
ally  accurate  intonation.  Pleasing  in  tone. 
Built  to  give  you  lasting  satisfaction. 
Many  fine  bands  arc  completely  equipped 
with  Elkharts.  All  who  use  them  arc  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  their  approval. 


Try  this  comet  to  appreciate  the 
unusual  value  offered.  Handsome 
design;  enduring  construction; 
Pean  inlaid  hngcr  tips;  hand  fitted 
valves.  A  revelation  in  tone,  valve 
action  and  all  'round  performance. 


Take  Advantage  of  Thi$  Free  Trial  Offer 

Investigate  Elkhart's  remarkable  values.  Free  trial 
plan  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  try  before  you  buy. 
Write  now  for  complete  catalog  and  full  informa¬ 
tion.  Interesting  special  proposition  to  Music 
Supervisors.  Details  gladly  sent  on  request. 


Elkhart  Comet 


No,  55C 
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Oh!  I  Love  the 

Life  the  Major 

(Continued  from  pare  21) 


35  other  bands,  we  have  always  re- 
<»ived  prominent  newspaper  mention 
which  is  quite  a  distinction  in  a  pa¬ 
rade  in  which  no  prizes  are  given  to 
bands. 

In  parades  we  make  serpentines  and 
other  formations,  but  at  the  football 
games  is  where  we  put  on  a  big  show. 
It  is  the  college  bands  that  usually 
put  on  a  lavish  display  at  football 
games,  but  we  are  keeping  right  up 
with  them.  We  do  many  kinds  of 
drills,  forming  letters,  circles,  counter 
marching,  and  many  other  maneuvers. 
At  one  game  between  the  halves,  our 
Band  spelled  out  the  complete  name 
of  the  opposing  team,  seven  letters.  At 
one  end  of  the  field  we  started  the 
name  and  spelled  it  right  down  the 
middle  of  the  field  using  the  complete 
Band  for  each  letter  and  at  the  same 
time  playing  a  peppy  Sousa  March. 
When  we  finished  at  the  other  end  we 
counter  marched  back  down  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  field  and  made  a  column 
left  and  faced  the  bleachers  of  the 
visiting  team.  We  then  played  the 
opponent’s  school  song,  followed  by 
our  own  school  song,  then  marched  off 
the  field. 

In  such  drills,  the  Drum  Major  has 
a  very  important  part  in  giving  the 
“cues”  and  here  a  whistle  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  baton  is  excellent  for 
the  signals.  There  should  not  be  too 
many  sigrnals  to  complicate  the  drill, 
because  the  band  might  become  con¬ 
fused — ^then  the  fun  would  begin.  The 
Drum  Major  should  have  set  signals 
with  the  baton  accompanied  by  a 
whistle  and  these  must  be  taught  and 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  band. 
Then  when  on  parade  the  band  can 
be  given  signals  to  start  and  cease 
playing  music,  start  and  halt  march¬ 
ing,  mark  time,  column  left  and  right 
and  signals  for  special  drills,  etc. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  band 
should  be  able  to  put  into  execution 
the  signals  at  the  proper  time.  For 
one  of  our  football  games,  the  boys 
had  only  one  school  period  (40  min.) 
to  practice  for  a  drill  for  that  after¬ 
noon.  Due  to  the  fact  that  a  certain 
number  of  the  boys  were  needed  for 
the  fancy  drill  and  they  were  unable 
to  all  be  present,  the  drill  time  was 
practically  wasted.  When  the  game 
started  that  afternoon  wa  were  still 
all  at  aea  as  to  what  we  would  do  dur¬ 
ing  the  half.  However,  during  the 


second  quarter  Professor  Hawkins 
and  I  decided  on  a  very  simple  drill. 
When  the  gun  was  shot  signifying  the 
end  of  the  first  half  of  the  game,  we 
were  down  the  field  in  formation 
ready  to  start,  and  many  more  than 
half  the  band  had  not  been  informed 
what  the  drill  was  to  be  even  then. 
Nevertheless,  the  signal  was  given  and 
the  Band  marched  out  playing  a  snap¬ 
py  march.  We  paraded  down  to  the 
other  end  of  the  field,  took  a  counter 
march  back  to  the  center  of  the  field. 
Then  with  a  column  left  we  faced  the 
bleachers.  The  music  was  stopped  at 
the  end  of  the  next  strain  and  the 
Drum  Major  saluted  the  audience, 
then  lead  the  band  in  the  school  song. 
With  another  good  lively  march  we 
serpentined  oft  the  field.  The  Band 
was  well  received,  and  who  knew  that 
half  the  Band  did  not  know  what  they 
were  going  to  do  when  they  started? 
The  band  deserved  lots  of  credit  that 
day.  If  they  had  not  followed  the  set 
signals,  of  music  play,  forward  march, 
counter  march,  column  left,  band  halt, 
music  cease,  serpentine,  etc.,  the  day 
would  have  ended  disastrously. 

The  Band  is  so  well  thought  of  that 
it  is  even  sent  with  the  football  team 
to  out-of-town  games  to  put  on  exhi¬ 
bitions.  Our  Band  is  also  prominent 
for  its  concert  work  and  has  put  on 
many  special  programs  at  school. 
During  these  concerts  I  put  on  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  twirling  the  baton  on  the 
stage. 

Mr.  Stockton,  the  Principal  of  our 
school,  gets  many  requests  for  our 
Band  to  participate  in  parades  and 
concert  work,  all  of  which  of  course 
he  cannot  grant,  for  if  he  did  the 
Band  would  have  little  time  for  study¬ 
ing  other  subjects. 

I  have  certainly  enjoyed  being 
Drum  Major,  and  twirling  the  baton; 
it  keeps  me  interested  in  my  school 
work  and  is  very  g^>od  exercise.  I 
think  everyone,  especially  students  in 
school,  should  have  an  interest  in  mu¬ 
sic  in  some  line  or  other.  Incidentally, 
I  might  mention  that  I  have  received 
extensive  publicity  from  my  band 
work.  My  pictures  have  been  printed 
in  over  one  hundred  leading  newspa¬ 
pers  and  many  magazines  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  even  in  Foreign  coun¬ 
tries  as  well  as  having  been  in  news 
reels.  This  of  course  all  helps  to  keep 
one  interested  in  his  school  work. 


Can  You  Identify 

These  Envelopes? 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  at  this  office  coin  cards  with 
money  enclosed  for  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  School  Musician,  but  no 
names  on  the  cards.  We  are  giving 
below  a  list  of  the  post  marks  and 
the  dates  the  cards  were  mailed.  If 
the  persons  who  sent  these  will  give 
us  their  names  and  addresses  we  will 
be  glad  to  see  that  they  receive  the 
magazine  for  one  year,  starting  with 
the  next  issue — September. 

Nov.  13,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Nov.  6,  Wahpiton,  N.  Dak. 

Oct.  21,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Oct.  12,  Massilon,  Ohio. 

Oct.  23,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Oct.  30,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Oct.  29,  Ordway,  Colo. 

Nov.  3,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Dec.  16,  Alexander  (State  undeci¬ 
pherable). 

Dec.  20,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Jan.  29,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Lakeview  Sta. 

Jan.  6,  Dover  Foxcroft,  Maine. 


Feature  Chorus  Cantata 
at  Inter-High  School 
Concert  at  Washington 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  on  the  program  given  by 
the  Washington  Public  Schools  in 
their  annual  Inter-High  School  con¬ 
cert  in  May,  was  a  chorus  cantata 
“In  Praise  of  Music”  by  Hadley, 
words  by  G.  R.  F.  Anderson. 

This  cantata  was  in  three  parts. 
Part  1  was  called  “Music  and  the 
Arts”;  part  2,  “Music  of  Nature”  and 
part  3  was  a  chorus  “Music’s  Glory,” 
which  was  so  good  that  we  are  quot¬ 
ing  the  words  below.  Clip  it  out  for 
your  scrapbook. 

All  hall  to  Music!  Greet  the  (iueen 
whose  art. 

Inspires  the  soul  or  flVes  the  heart. 

She  pours  througrhout  the  world  the 
glory 

And  wonder  of  her  ancient  story 
In  sounds  that  trembling  start. 

In  sounds  that  rise  and  grandly  soar 
Immortal  strains  remembered  evermore. 

Participants  in  the  program  were 
the  Inter-High  School  Festival  Or¬ 
chestra,  the  Inter-High  School  Festi¬ 
val  Band,  and  the  Inter-High  School 
Festival  Chorus. 


Brahms  is  reputed  to  have  been  able 
to  tell,  sight  unseen,  whether  or  not 
it  was  a  man  or  woman  playing  the 
piano.  Incidentally,  Brahms  was 
prejudiced  against  women  pianists. 
Teresa  Carreno  was  one  exception  and 
he  told  her  on  one  occasion  that  he 
always  regarded  her  as  a  man  pianist. 
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Accordion  Club  Director 
Tells  Interesting  Story 


H.  A.  KOEHUNGER. 
Dirtitr  •/  S»mtk  B*»d 
Ssprumi  Atnntnm  dmk 
mmd p^mUir  rsdh  uUht. 


Mr.  KOEHUNGER  of  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  tells  an  interesting  story  of  the 
growing  popularity  of  Piano  Accordions. 

He  says:  “We  organized  the  South  Bend 
Soprani  Accordion  Club  in  February  with 
seventeen  members.  In  less  than  three 
months  our  membership  had  grown  to 
twenty-six.  The  popularity  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  amazing.  Accordionists  are  in 
great  demand  in  orchestras  and  for  radio 
work.  One  of  my  boys  who  has  had  but 
seven  months’  instruction  is  already  play¬ 
ing  radio  engagements.  There  is  also  an 
insistent  demand  for  teachers.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  superiority  of  the 


Soprani.  Besides  its  rich,  mellow  tone,  it 
is  the  lightest  piano  accordion  I  know  of 
and  very  easy  to  handle.  Fits  snugly ;  doesn’t 
rock.  And  the  slant  of  its  keyboard  makes 
it  more  convenient  and  easier  to  play.” 

Easy  Terms  —  Free  Instruction 
Soprani  is  the  acknowledged  leader  among 
the  world’s  fine  Piano  Accordions.  Avail¬ 
able  in  models  to  meet  all  needs.  From 
deluxe  masterpieces  of  wondrous  splendor 
to  a  good  instalment  priced  as  low  as  $90. 
Easy  terms  if  desired.  Complete  course  of 
instruction — ten  progressive  lessons — fur¬ 
nished  FREE  witn  any  Soprani.  Write  us 
today  for  catalog  and  full  information. 


SOPRANI,  INC.,  Dept.  620,  630  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
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Americans  Best 
School  Musicians 
Tune  Up 

(Continued  from  pace  19) 


aled  to  appear  in  the  contests  could 
not  raise  the  funds  to  make  the  trip. 
They  were  Roosevelt  High  School, 
East  Chicago,  Indiana;  Mt.  Clemens 
High  School,  Mt  Clemens,  Mich.;  Ida 
M.  Fisher  High  School,  Miami  Beach, 
Florida,  in  Class  B,  and  the  following 
Class  A  orchestras:  Emerson  High 
School,  Gary,  Indiana;  East  High 
School,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  East  Or¬ 
ange,  New  Jersey. 

In  connection  with  the  contest, 
which  were  only  the  second  national 
orchestra  contests  ever  held,  there  was 
a  meeting  of  the  organization  and 
election  of  officers.  Charles  B.  Righter, 
Jr.,  of  Lincoln,  was  elected  head  of  the 
orchestra  division  for  the  coming 
year,  and  Adam  P.  Lesinsky,  of  Ham¬ 
mond,  was  elected  vice-president.  It 
was  decided  to  have  solo  and  small 
ensemble  contests  in  1931  for  string 
instruments.  Wind  and  percussion 
solos  are  held  in  connection  with  the 
Band  contests. 

Because  of  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  music  in  the  Class  A  contests, 
Joseph  Maddy,  director  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Camp 
at  Interlochen,  Mich.,  offered  scholar¬ 
ships  awarded  by  the  Juillard  Foun¬ 
dation  of  New  York  to  two  bass  and 
viola  players  in  each  of  the  six  com¬ 
peting  orchestras.  If  present  plans 
materialize,  an  orchestra  drawn  from 
Interlochen  musicians  will  be  sent  to 
Europe  for  a  concert  tour  in  1931. 

The  National  Contest  will  go  on, 
and  get  bigger  and  better  each  year — 
it’s  inevitable.  Mr.  Dasch  remarked 
that  the  interest  in  the  orchestra  con¬ 
test  was  the  “most  hopeful  sign  of  the 
future  of  real  music  in  our  country” 
he  ever  witnessed. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for  all 
of  the  musicians  and  everyone  who 
had  a  hand  in  making  the  National 
contests  possible.  Contestants  had  to 
be  good  or  they  wouldn’t  have  been 
there.  There  were  no  “also-rans.” 
Everybody  was  a  winner  in  one  re¬ 
spect  or  another,  and  the  only  place 
where  sympathy  is  needed  is  to  those 
who  have  played  their  last  high  school 
concert  —  the  graduates  of  1930. 
Here’s  to  them — they’ll  always  have 
a  warm  place  in  their  hearts  for  the 
people  they’ve  come  in  contact  with, 
through  music,  and  their  continued 
interest  is  bound  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  “making  America  musical.” 


TO  LINCOLN 

WITH  HAMMOND 


The  Hammond  crowd  went  to 
Lincoln  on  a  special  train  and 
probably  had  the  noost  representative 
experiences  of  what’s  apt  to  happen 
when  a  group  of  “live-wires”  get  to¬ 
gether. 

At  the  start,  Izzy  Newman,  one  of 
the  ring-leaders  of  the  orchestra,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  baggage,  which 
he  carefully  piled  on  the  platform  at 
the  Hammond  station  and  then  as- 
sqmed  the  task  of  storing  it  in  the 
baggage  car.  As  the  special  train 
bearing  the  orchestra  polled  out,  a 
figure  was  seen  running  down  the 
track  in  pursuit  of  the  train,  holding 
aloft  a  piece  of  baggage.  Someone, 
destined  possibly  to  be  a  conductor, 
pulled  the  emergency  cord,  stopping 
the  train.  When  the  man  caught  op, 
he  turned  out  to  be  Izzy’s  father,  bear¬ 
ing  Izzy’s  grip. 

Better  Late  Thaa  Never 
A  slow  watch  failed  to  keep  John 
Slater  from  coming  to  Lincoln,  al¬ 
though  it  did  cause  him  to  miss  his 
train.  John’s  home  is  just  across  the 
street  from  the  Hammond  station. 
Advised  by  his  watch  that  he  had 
just  a  few  minutes  to  spare,  John  tar¬ 
ried  a  while  making  a  last  minute  dash 
for  the  train,  only  to  see  it  disappear¬ 
ing  in  the  distance.  John  “grabbed” 
a  flivver,  drove  to  the  Illinois  Central 
station  in  Chicago  and  caught  the 
special  there  by  jumping  on  the  ob¬ 
servation  platform. 

How’rc  Finals? 

Enroute  to  Lincoln,  there  was  a 
continuous  pep  meeting  broken  only 
by  meal  times.  A  song  fest,  cheers, 
banjo  music  and  bridge  games  kept 
the  insides  of  school  books  from  being 
very  badly  thumb-marked,  although 
the  covers  were  much  in  evidence  (up 
in  the  baggage  racks).  “Hawkshire” 
Long,  the  very  busy  business  manager 
of  the  group  was  in  a  perpetual  quan¬ 
dary  trying  to  answer  six  questions  at 
once,  at  the  same  time  seeing  that 
only  the  proper  “shifts”  were  in  the 
observation  ear  and  that  nobody  had 
fallen  overboard. 

Slept  on  the  Cello 

The  first  night  in  Lincoln,  Marjorie 
Doe,  cellist,  stored  her  prized  instru¬ 
ment  under  her  hotel  bed  for  safe¬ 


keeping.  When  she  retrieved  the  cello 
next  morning,  she  discovered  that  the 
Anger  board  was  crushed.  The  bed, 
unable  to  sustain  the  excess  weight  of 
several  girls  had  sagged  against  the 
instrument. 

Even,  Now,  Doc 

In  another  room,  the  same  night, 
the  boys  engaged  in  a  pillow  fight  with 
such  vigor  that  Dr.  Shanklin,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  party  said  he  had  more 
practice  than  he  has  had  in  a  year  in 
Hammond.  (Not  practice  throwing 
pillows,  either.) 

"SUspy  SylvMter’s”  Good  ’Enuf 

On  the  day  of  departure  from  Ham¬ 
mond,  one  of  the  “bigger”  boys  (that’s 
why  we  don’t  give  his  name — afraid 
hell  clean  up  on  this  scribe)  slept  so 
hard  that  the  6:30  A.  M.  phone  call 
failed  to  disturb  him  even  though  it 
woke  everyone  else  on  the  floor.  Fi¬ 
nally  the  house  man  had  to  remove 
the  door  ventilator  to  get  him  up  to 
catch  the  train. 

Why  Bring  That  Up? 

On  the  way  home,  a  “pick-up”  gang 
got  hold  of  a  stretcher  from  the  bag¬ 
gage  car  and  gave  rides  through  the 
train  to  almost  everyone  who  didn’t 
join  their  rampage.  Then  a  band  was 
organized  on  the  observation  platform 
and  Iowa  and  Illinois  towns  were  ser¬ 
enaded  at  every  station.  At  Gales¬ 
burg,  Illinois,  the  train  was  stopped 
long  enough  to  allow  the  pictures  of 
the  soloists  *  and  women  symphony 
players  to  be  taken.  At  each  stop 
throughout  the  trip,  snapshots  were 
taken  by  members  who  had  their  cam¬ 
eras  with  them. 

If  Not,  Why  Not? 

A  great  ovation  was  given  these 
musicians  when  they  pulled  into  Ham¬ 
mond  and  most  of  the  town  showed 
op  to  greet  and  congratulate  them  on 
retaining  second  place  in  the  National 
Orchestra  contest. 


The  Lest  Strew 

Siki — ^“I  have  no  more  faith  in  wom¬ 
en." 

Soko— “Why  not?” 

Siki — ^“I  put  a  matrimonial  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  paper  and  one  of  the 
replies  was  from  my  fiancee.” 
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The  Little 
Music  Master’s 
Class  Room 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

soul.  Mephistopheles  drags  Faust 
away. 

Madame  Butterfly.  Music  by  Puc¬ 
cini;  words  by  Illici  and  Giacoso;  plot 
from  the  story  of  the  same  by  John 
Luther  Long;  premier  Milan  1904; 
Washington,  1906. 

Madame  Butterfly  is  a  Japanese 
maiden,  Cho-Cho-San  of  Nagaski,  who 
becomes  the  wife  of  an  American 
naval  lieutenant,  Pinkerton,  through 
the  aid  of  a  marriage  broker,  Goro. 
The  wedding  is  attended  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  consul.  Sharpless,  and  the  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  of  the  bride.  Her 
uncle,  a  native  priest,  having  heard 
that  Cho-Cho-San  had  adopted  the 
religion  of  her  husband,  rushes  in  to 
denounce  her  as  an  outcast.  Pinker¬ 
ton  drives  away  the  Japanese  guests 
and  assures  his  wife  of  his  devotion 
to  her.  A  few  weeks  after  the  wed¬ 
ding,  however,  Pinkerton  returns  to 
America. 

ThrM  years  elapse.  Butterfly  waits 
patiently.  Her  husband  has  promised 
he  will  return  when  the  robins  nest 
again.  Sharpless,  commissioned  by 
Pinkerton,  calls  to  tell  Butterfly  that 
Pinkerton  will  soon  arrive  with  his 
American  wife.  He  advises  her  to 
marry  the  rich  Yamadori  who  is  suing 
for  her  hand.  Butterfly  scorns  the 
advice  and  brings  in  her  golden-haired 
boy  as  proof  of  her  husband’s  love. 

A  salute  of  guns  is  heard  from  the 
harbor.  Butterfly  rushes  to  the  win¬ 
dow.  It  is  the  American  warship 
Abrakam  lAneoln.  She  decmrates  the 
little  house  with  cherry  blossoms  and 
watches  throughout  the  night.  In  the 
morning  Pinkerton,  his  wife  Kate,  and  ' 
Sharpleas  appear.  Pinkerton,  realiz¬ 
ing  his  baseness,  turns  back.  Butterfly 
meets  Kate  in  the  garden  and  under¬ 
stands  instantly.  Kate,  in  pity,  asks 
if  she  may  have  the  boy.  Butterfly 
says  she  may  have  him  in  half  an 
hour,  takes  him  in  her  arms,  and 
enters  the  house.  She  places  the  boy 
upon  a  cushion,  blindfolds  him,  and 
puts  an  American  flag  in  his  hands. 
With  her  father’s  dagger  bearing  the 
inscription,  “To  die  with  hcmor  when 
one  can  no  longer  live  with  honor,” 
she  stabs  herself.  She  falls  at  the 
feet  of  her  boy  and  stretches  her  arms 
toward  him.  Pinkerton  enters  to  ask 
forgiveness.  Finding  Butterfly  dying, 
he  is  overcome  with  remorse  and  folds 
her  tenderly  in  his  arms. 


FomW  Finr  Oar  Mdm  ImtOmmmmt  Sham  tmmm 


"VIOLINISTS,  ATTENTION” 

We  have  on  head  and  in  fine  playing  ecdar  race  old  vioUne  of  ItaHen, 
Ptencii,  German  and  Anetriaa  origia,  eztraordiaary  valaoe.  Pricaa  and 
demriprione  auqr  be  had  open  appBaitioa. 

PERRON  dC  KROEPLIN,  Rare  Old  Violim 

306  Sooth  Wahaeh  Avenne . fTiiragn.  lUiaols 


Music  Students  Have  Practice  Rooms 

at  the  ALLERTON  HOUSE 

...  in  addition  to  the  many 
other  Club  Residence  facilities 
offered  by  the  Allerton  Plan. 
The  Allerton  House  is  the  one 
club  residence  for  men  and 
women  in  walking  distance  to 
all  the  leading  music  schools  of 
Chicago.  And,  too,  there  are 
opportunities  for  music  study 
and  practice  with  a  well- 
planned  social  program. 

Seven  Separate  Floors 
for  Women 

RCA  Radio  Is  Included  in  the 
Weekly  Rates 

Single  Rooms . $12.50  —  $25.50 

Double  Rooms 

(per  person) 8.50 —  15.50 

Transient .  2.50 —  4.00 

WALTER  W.  DWYER,  Wamara  Managar 

Allerton  House 

701  N,  Michigan  Are.,  Chicago  Superior  4200 

Sm  AUertem  Hmtutt  ia  ClwrlarJ  emd  Nem  York 
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**Nonm  Better  Mmdm  Artywhere** 


A$k  Yam  Daalar  fm  Them 

H.  CHIRON  CO,  IN  tt  Nm  T«k 


The  New 

""Sultana"" 

du*.  u.  s.  Pat.  oa.) 

A  BACON  &  DAY 

MASTERPIECE 

New  booklet  in  four  colors.  All 
Banjo  Players  and  Dealers  will 
want  information  about  this 
New  Creation.  Send  for  it  now. 

THE 

BACON  BANJO  CO.,  Inc. 

GROTON.  CONN. 


Melville  J*  Webster 

Formerly  Solo  Ciorimet— 

Inner,  Therm,  Weber 
Instructor  Clarinet  and  Saxophone 
Coaching  —  FiiM«ht«g 
Pupils  with  foremost  bands 

SdiQ»l  lattfoctioa  a  Spaoaltir 
V 

Studio:  111 'A  W.  Marion  Straat 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


We  Have 
Some  Wonderful 
Features 
Planned  For 
Coming 
Issues  of 

The  School  Musician 
Send  In  Your 
.  Subscription  Now 


It  Was  the  Most  Inspiring 
Musical  Episode  ofAllTime 

(Continued  from  pare  11) 


The  Lansing'  Vocational  school  is  an 
84  piece  band,  and  this  is  the  second 
consecutive  year  they  have  won  first 
place  in  the  marching  event. 

Belvidere  is  a  77  piece  band. 

First  National  Experience 

Waupun,  Wise.,  which  took  fourth 
place  in  the  Class  B  contest,  had  its 
first  experience  this  year  in  a  National 
Contest.  They  had  only  56  pieces,  and 
16  girls  in  the  band.  The  mothers  of 
the  girls  were  responsible  for  the 
natty  costumes,  and  to  a  great  extent 
for  raising  the  money  to  send  the  band 
to  Flint. 

The  band  which  represented  in  itself 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  came 
in  fifth  in  Class  B.  This  was  the 
Mooseheart  Aggregation  from  Moose- 
heart,  Ill.  They  are  well-known  be¬ 
cause  of  their  frequent  broadcast 
programs  from  Station  WJJD. 

Nicolet  High  school  of  West  DePere, 
Wise.,  which  won  first  place  in  Class 
C,  have  held  first  State  honors  in  their 
class  for  the  past  five  years.  This  46- 
piece  band  went  to  Flint  by  way  of 
boat  and  special  train. 

Algoma,  Wise.,  which  took  second  in 
the  Class  C  event,  has  fifty  members, 
and  a  girl  drum  major.  They  also 
took  second  in  marching. 

With  only  38  members,  the  St.  Elmo, 
Ill.,  band,  which  took  second  place  in 
the  State  contests  this  year,  upset  the 
“dope”  by  taking  third  place  in  the 
National  Class  C. 

Band*  Have  Many  Diatinction* 

Every  one  of  the  44  bands  entered 
in  this  contest,  had  some  distinction  or 
other,  such  as  honors  in  their  State 
contest,  number  in  the  band,  distance 
they  came,  etc. 

The  Portland,  Oregon,  band,  led  by 
a  talented  student  director,  Eugene 
Linden,  spent  four  days  on  the  train 
to  get  there.  They  were  obliged  to 
raise  |4,500  of  the  $8,000  necessary  to 
cover  expenses  to  Flint  between  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Sunday  and  they  did  it. 

Another  school  which  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  its  appearance 
at  the  National  Contest  is  that  of  the 
Bates  Township  band.  They  hail  from 
a  little  township  of  700  population. 
There  are  only  60  to  60  members  in 
the  high  school  and  32  of  them  are 
band  members.  Band  rehearsal  is  at 


8  a.  m.  and  during  the  winter  the 
children  often  appear  for  rehearsal  on 
mornings  when  the  mercury  reads  40 
degrees  below  zero.  In  spite  of  all 
these  handicaps,  the  Bates  Township 
band  was  only  two  points  below  the 
winner  of  the  sixth  place  in  Class  C 
and  were  given  honorable  mention  by 
the  judges.  Their  director  also  con¬ 
ducts  the  Iron  River,  Mich.,  band  in 
Class  B. 

Babe  Ruth  Wired  Regard* 

One  afternoon  of  the  contest  the  St. 
Mary’s  Boys’  Band  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
was  the  envy  of  the  entire  group  when 
they  received  a  wire  from  Babe  Ruth, 
who  attended  their  school  at  one  time, 
wishing  them  luck.  This  Catholic 
school  has  a  record  of  46  years  of 
musical  prowess.  They  took  third 
place  in  the  National  Solo  contest  for 
B  flat  clarinets. 

Quincy,  Illinois,  is  probably  the  pio¬ 
neer  in  the  public  school  music  field, 
having  been  organized  for  10  years. 
They  received  three  places  in  the  solo 
contests. 

Ormsby  Village  of  Anchorage,  Ken¬ 
tucky  was  the  baby  band  of  the  con¬ 
test,  with  only  27  members  with  an 
average  ag^e  of  14.  They  were  cham¬ 
pions  in  Class  C  in  Kentucky  State 
contests. 

Another  contender  for  the  title  of 
“Baby”  band  in  the  contest  might  be 
Kent,  Ohio,  whose  musicians  averaged 
the  youthful  years  of  13. 

Homell,  N.  Y.,  also  deserves  a 
world  of  coihmendation  for  securing 
the  state  championship  of  New  York 
in  Class  A,  even  though  they  come 
from  a  small  New  England  town  of 
only  16,000  population,  and  have  only 
39  members  in  their  band. 

The  Mason  City,  Iowa,  Class  A  band 
was  among  the  largest,  with  108  mem¬ 
bers.  They  have  won  the  state  cham¬ 
pionship  in  their  class  for  two  years, 
and  took  a  first,  a  fourth,  a  fifth  and  a 
sixth  in  the  solo  events  in  the  Na¬ 
tional. 

The  Roosevelt  Band  of  Gary,  Indi¬ 
ana,  was  comprised  of  52  colored  boys 
— the  only  colored  band  in  the  con¬ 
test.  The  director  of  the  band  is  the 
only  white  member  of  the  faculty  of 
their  school  at  Gary.  They  won  many 
plaudits  in  the  parade  for  their  lively 
music  and  marching. 


LaCr  palroniit  the  AJrerlueri  wha  retramite  am  aiagarime. 
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The  Eustis,  Florida,  outfit  had  the 
honor  of  playing:  on  the  East  Wing  of 
the  White  House  at  Washingrton,  D.  C., 
on  their  way  to  the  contest. 

Chicago  Austin  of  Chicago,  which 
came  in  for  first  place,  a  third  and 
a  sixth  is  an  R.  O.  T.  C.  unit. 

Filling  the  need  of  a  municipal 
music  group,  giving  weekly  concerts 
and  filling  county  fair  engagements  is 
the  honor  the  Andover,  Ohio,  band  has 
in  their  home  setting.  They  came  in 
fourth  in  the  National  Class  C. 

Lanark,  Ill.,  which  came  in  fifth  in 
Class  C  has  for  its  director  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  and  principal  of 
the  school  from  which  the  band  came. 
The  48  members  have  acquired  the 
State  First  place  in  class  C,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  national  honor. 

From  a  little  town  of  1,276  people, 
came  the  53  members  of  the  Hartley, 
Iowa,  band  which  won  6th  in  Class  C 
and  6th  in  the  Cornet,  Trombone  solo 
contests.  There  are  14  girls  in  the 
band. 

Judgring  by  the  number  of  honors 
which  musicians  in  each  state  took, 
Illinois  must  be  the  most  musical  State 
in  the  Union. 

Here's  how  the  states  whose  musi¬ 
cians  won  honors  line  up : 


Honors 

Illinois  (excluding  Chicago) ...  31 

Indiana  *. .  17 

Chicago,  Ill .  17 

Michigan  .  14 

Ohio  .  14 

Iowa  .  6 

Wisconsin  .  5 

Kansas  .  1 

S.  Dakota .  1 

N.  Carolina .  1 

Nebraska  .  1 

Florida  .  1 

Maryland  .  1 


Hundreds  of  teachers,  parents  and 
friends  of  contestants  accompanied 
the  bands  to  Flint.  There  were  also  a 
great  number  of  prominent  men  in  the 
musical  field  in  attendance.  Among 
them  were,  the  judges  of  course,  John 
Phillip  Sousa,  Capt.  Taylor  Bransen, 
Capt.  Charles  O’Neill,  Edwin  Franko 
Goldman,  Harold  Bachman,  A.  Austin 
Harding,  Victor  J.  Grabel  and  Jay 
W.  Fay. 

Other  celebrities  who  attended  were 
Clay  Smith,  the  noted  composer,  of 
Chicago,  who  was  a  judge  of  the  trom¬ 
bone  contest;  Tom  Brown,  the  famous 
director  of  The  Six  Brown  Brothers, 
saxophone  sextet,  who  was  one  of  the 
judges  in  the  saxophone  solo  contest; 
George  Galt,  noted  cornetist;  A1  Mil¬ 
ler,  a  famous  cornet  player;  and  Rus¬ 
sell  Morgan,  supervisor  of  musical  ed¬ 
ucation  in  Cleveland  public  schools. 


Norton  Tells  How 
Flint  Played  Host 
to  Contest  Bands 

AS  General  Chairman  of  the  Exec- 
rm  utive  Committee  of  the  Flint 
J-  Community  Music  Association, 
William  W.  Norton  deserves  a  “lion’s 
share”  of  the  credit  for  the  unexcelled 
way  in  which  everything  was  taken 
care  of  at  the  National  High  School 
Band  Contest  in  Flint,  Mich. 

Three  thousand  nine  hundred  band 
members,  chaperons,  and  leaders 
were  entertained  in  private  homes 
for  lodging  and  breakfasts,  and  fed 
in  five  schools  for  cafeterias  and  eve¬ 
ning  meals  in  four  shifts  of  fifteen 
minutes  each.  The  groups  were  trans¬ 
ported  to  eating  places,  homes  and 
contest  halls  by  means  of  free  busses, 
free  street  cars,  and  free  individual 
autos.  Busses  were  preceded  by  motor 
police  to  insure  prompt  delivery  and 
no  delay  in  feeding  service.  Every 
service  it  was  possible  to  anticipate 
was  accorded  by  Mr.  Norton  and  his 
committees.  All  trains  were  met  by 
busses  and  trucks,  transported  to 
headquarters,  registered  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  delivered  to  homes  in  autos.  Large 
instruments  were  delivered  to  indi¬ 
vidual  band  headquarters  which  were 
used  for  rehearsals,  and  taken  to  and 
from  trains. 

At  one  time,  five  bands  arrived  and 
nearly  swamped  transportation  facili¬ 
ties,  but  an  S.  O.  S.  call  was  made 
at  once  to  broadcasting  station  WFDF 
to  announce  that  200  autos  were  need¬ 
ed  at  once  at  the  1.  M.  A.  auditorium 
to  deliver  band  boys  to  homes.  Within 
fifteen  minutes,  the  traffic  cops  had 
difficulty  in  handling  the  cars  volun¬ 
teered. 

Each  band  had  two  local  sponsors, 
one  of  whom  was  always  with  the 
band  for  service. 

Free  street  car  rides,  free  admis¬ 
sion  to  theatres,  trips  about  the  city 
and  through  the  industries  were 
among  the  entertainment  features. 

The  housing  committee  consisted  of 
over  1,000  people  divided  into  28  dis¬ 
tricts  who  “hand-picked  the  1,800 
houses  for  guests. 

Boy  Scouts  were  employed  to  keep 
order  among  the  crowds  and  act  as 
traffic  oops,  information  headquarters, 
baggage  men  or  wherever  their  serv¬ 
ices  were  needed. 

The  total  expense  to  Flint,  Michi¬ 
gan,  for  sponsoring  this  contest  was 
about  $15,000,  covered  by  exhibitors, 
advertisers,  gate  receipts,  etc. 

Mr.  Norton  is  the  executive  organ- 
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izer  for  the  Flint  Community  Music 
Association,  an  association  sponsoring 
or  promoting  all  the  musical  activities 
of  the  city  as  a  citizenship  medium, 
such  as  symphony  orchestras,  choral 
union  bands,  choirs,  glee  clubs,  train¬ 
ing  schools,  festivals,  and  national 
music  week,  involving  industries,  mer¬ 
cantile  establishments,  churches, 
lodges,  schools  and  homes. 


Mitinformed 

Johnny,  returning  from  school, 
bolted  through  the  house  and  van¬ 
ished.  After  some  time  his  father 
came  home,  and  Johnny’s  mother, 
somewhat  worried,  asked  him  to  go  see 
what  Johnny  was  doing,  since  he  was 
acting  so  peculiarly.  When  Johnny’s 
father  reached  the  woodshed  he  heard 
Johnny  say  “What’s  5x5?”  to  a  rab¬ 
bit  he  was  holding  between  his  knees. 
The  rabbit  making  no  reply,  Johnny 
cuffed  its  ears  and  demanded,  “What’s 
2x2?”  Still  no  answer,  and  becoming 
angry  Johnny  cried  “What’s  2  plus 
2?”  with  no  better  results. 

Just  then  Johnny’s  father  said, 
“What  in  the  world  are  you  doing?” 
Jcdinny  replied :  “Today  at  scho<d 
teacher  told  us  that  rabbits  multiplied 
very  fast,  but  this  crazy  old  rabbit 
can’t  even  add!” 


Don't  fml  to  mention  The  School  Mntkion  when  writing  Adeertisen. 
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What  Are  You  Doing  This  Summer? 


(Continued  from  pave  28) 
in  that  they  are  grippintr  exercises 
and  not  alone  do  the  hands  and  fingers 
a  lot  of  good — but  refiect  upon  the 
arm  and  shoulder  muscles — and  thus 
bring  into  action  those  portions  of  the 
anatomy  which  should  be  strengthen¬ 
ed  for  your  work.  Baseball,  volley¬ 
ball  and  football  are  liable  to  be 
extremely  harmful,  as  broken  or 
sprained  fingers  so  frequently  result 
from  such  sports — and  so  should  be 
avoided. 

But  whatever  is  the  form  of  exer¬ 
cise  in  which  one  indulges,  he  should 
not  fail  to  practice  upon  his  stringed 
instrument  or  piano  shortly  after  each 


session  of  exercising.  This  should  be 
done  in  order  to  keep  the  muscles  of 
the  hands  and  arms  from  losing  too 
much  of  their  refiex  delicacy  of  action 
in  instrumental  performance. 

So  much  for  physical  exercise.  Now 
for  keeping  musically  in  trim.  We 
may  be  a  little  fatigued  after  a  whole 
school  year  of  band  or  orchestra  re¬ 
hearsals  and  concerts — and,  again,  we 
may  not  be.  But  in  either  case,  it  is 
always  a  good  plan  not  to  allow  a  day 
to  slip  by  without  at  least  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  of  concentrated,  care¬ 
ful  practice.  This  instrumental  exer¬ 
cising  should  consist  of  a  “daily  doz¬ 
en”  of  the  most  troublesome  bits  from 


your  repertoire — ^bits  that  you  know 
need  constant  consideration.  Do  not 
waste  your  time  going  over  the  easy 
parts  of  your  pieces  and  “just  play¬ 
ing” — but  pick  out  the  technical  spots 
that  require  your  closest  attention  and 
dig  into  them.  You'll  be  surprised  at 
the  result  of  your  short  daily  routine, 
if  you  remain  steadfast  in  purpose. 

If  you  have  been  playing  in  a  band 
or  an  orchestra,  you  should  find  some 
way  to  keep  op  a  bit  of  ensemble 
work.  There  must  be  a  number  of 
girls  and  fellows  who  were  members 
of  your  group  during  the  school  year 
and  who  have  not  gone  away  for  the 
summer.  Look  them  up  and  see  if 
you  cannot  arrange  to  spend  an  hour 
or  two  together  once  a  week — perhaps 
of  an  evening.  What  matters  it  if 
you  cannot  get  a  full  quota  together 
for  a  complete  band  or  orchestra. 
You’ll  be  sure  to  get  at  least  three  or 
four— or  even  more  kindred  spirits 
“het  up”  over  the  opportunity  to  prac¬ 
tice  and  play  a  bit.  Don’t  try  to  do 
heavy  stuff.  Pick  out  some  things  that 
are  light,  airy,  tuneful  and  gr^ateful 
— ^that  are  easy  to  read  and  not  hard 
to  listen  to — and  have  some  fun  out  of 
it 

There  are  lots  of  combination  en¬ 
sembles  that  go  mighty  well  together 
— such  as  violin,  trumpet  and  piano; 
fiute,  sax  and  piano;  two  or  three 
woodwinds  with  piano;  two  or  three 
brasses  and  piano ;  various  trios,  quar¬ 
tets  and  quintets  for  strings  alone  or 
for  strings  and  piano;  strings,  clari¬ 
net  and  piano.  Then,  too,  there  are 
substitutions  that  often  may  be  made, 
as  for  instance,  flute  for  vi<din — or 
violin  for  oboe  or  cello  for  bassoon — 
or  trombone — so  that  any  ensemble 
group  can  help  itsdf  if  it  is  willing 
to  try  a  few*  experiments.  Composi¬ 
tions  in  original  arrangensents  may 
not  be  always  procurable  for  odd  com¬ 
binations — ^but  if  there  is  a  piano  part 
available  in  an  orchestration,  then, 
with  a  little  bit  of  ingenuity  and  pa¬ 
tience — a  surprisingly  effective  com¬ 
bination  may  be  created  which  would 
make  for  many  a  pleasant  evening — 
with  the  added  profit  of  keeping  up 
your  ensemble  practice. 

Don’t  let  the  whole  summer  slide 
lazily  by,  even  though  you  are  obliged 
to  work,  for  the  extra  effort  that  you 
put  into  things  of  the  sort  we  have 
been  discussing  will  pay  handsomdy 
not  alone  in  the  fun  yon  will  get  out 
of  it — but  in  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  you  have  not  slipped  back¬ 
wards  during  the  grand  old  summer 
time. 
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The 

Red  Shirt 
Band 


(Continued  from  page  29) 

of  all  kinds — automobile  horns,  pans, 
whistles,  shouts — even  the  Are  siren 
sounded  half  an  hour  before  the  train 
pulled  in  in  order  to  allow  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  get  to  the  train  in  time  to  meet 
the  boys  and  girls.  Schools  were  dis¬ 
missed  for  the  time.  When  the  train 
pulled  in  the  director  was  presented 
with  a  bouquet  and  was  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  several  of  the  citizens  the 
entire  length  of  the  station  platform. 

Everyone  in  Edinburg  seems  to  be 
agreed  that  this  director,  Mr.  Hurt,  is 
75%  of  the  band. 

The  father  of  one  of  the  boys  has 
the  following  to  say  about  him: 

"It  is  a  fact  that  ‘Our  Director’  bet¬ 
ter  known  at  the  post  office  as  George 
E.  Hurt,  and  whom  we  all  know  as 
‘Doc’  is  just  75%  of  the  band,  and 
the  other  25%  is  made  up  of  the  mem¬ 
bership.  Every  member  of  Oie  band 
and  orchestra  loves  him,  for  every¬ 
thing  he  does  is  for  the  benefit  of  his 
dear  students.’’ 

He  lives,  sleeps,  eats  and  loves  in 
terms  of  music,  and  his  popularity  is 
forever  ‘‘C  r  e  s  c  e  n  d  o.”  The  entire 
townsfolks  are  “Fortissimo”  in  their 
praises  of  him  and  he  is  just  as 
‘‘Forte”  with  his  band  as  good  gen¬ 
eralship  will  permit.  You  see  him 
drive  away  in  his  car  at  an  "Andante” 
speed,  then  in  a  few  minutes  you  see 
him  traveling  “  Moderate”  then  “Pres¬ 
to”  when  all  of  a  sudden  “A-Flat”  re¬ 
duces  his  “Tempo  Di  Marcia”  to 
“Adagio”  which  causes  him  to  “Fer- 
mato”  and  getting  out  of  his  car 
“Grandioso”  he  discovers  his  “Coda.” 
Getting  out  his  tire  irons  he  proceeds 
“Maestroso”  and  “Allegretto”  to  re¬ 
pair  the  “Pianissimo”  tire  and  in 
about  ten  minutes  “Tempo”  is  again 
driving  “Allegro.”  And  everything  he 
eats  must  “B-Sharp.” 

Members  of  the  band  are:  Clari¬ 
nets:  Jack  Closner,  Herbert  Hooks, 
Steve  Heacock,  Dever  Wilson,  Scott 
Gardner,  Frank  Monto,  Margaret  Mc¬ 
Kinnon,  Gladys  Broadus,  Ernestine 
Brumley,  Margaret  Anne  Bryan,  Ross 
Rutledge. 

Cornets:  Eugene  Bonner,  Robert  de 
la  Vine,  Billy  Smith,  Roy  Closner, 
Jack  Ribbs,  Chester  Lewis,  Melvin 
Kay,  Jordan  Davis,  George  Ude,  Gor¬ 
don  Bryan,  Arnold  Guerra,  Fred  Gar¬ 


GEORGE  E.  HURT 
Geniml  Red  Shirt  Bend  Dhreclor, 
tires  *  mmsicel  life. 


cia,  James  Borroum,  Phil  D.  Bonner. 

Eb  Alto:  Jimmy  Holt,  Edward 
Bean,  Rex  Crisp,  D.  C.  Evans. 

Soprano  Saxophone:  Earl  West, 
Jewell  Morse,  Eleanor  Armstrong. 

C  Melody  Saxophone:  Roland  West, 
Rudolph  Vernon. 

Alto  Saxopl\one:  Mary  Costa,  Bill 
Edwards,  Jerry  Basket,  Bob  Brad¬ 
ford. 

Trombone:  Robert  Closner,  Cathe¬ 
rine  Montgomery,  Mattie  Bell  Ross, 
R.  D.  Beaner,  Drexel  Carr,  Roy  Hen¬ 
drix. 

Baritone:  Henry  Darby. 

Baritone  Saxophone:  Edward 
Brown. 

Bb  Tenor  Saxophone:  Evelyn  Gil¬ 
lespie,  Bob  Wills,  Frank  Slaughter. 

Basses:  Glenn  Johnson,  Brooks 
Holt,  H.  C.  Galloway. 

Drums:  Douglas  Stakes,  Nicholas 
Monto. 

Piccolo:  Elizabeth  Frazier. 

Cymbals:  Gladys  Erwin. 


Rubinstein  always  kept  his  eye  on 
the  keyboard  when  playing  at  a  con¬ 
cert  because  at  one  time  in  his  career, 
he  had  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  audience 
just  in  time  to  see  a  face  so  contorted 
in  an  uidiidden  yawn  that  he  could 
scarcely  go  on  with  his  concert. 
Which  reminds  us  of  the  crashy,  loud 
dissonant  chord  in  the  Surprise  Sym¬ 
phony  which  was  intended  to  wake  up 
the  audience.  Some  people  should 
never  be  allowed  to  attend  excellent 
concerts — except  via  radio — ^until  they 
have  been  educated  to  appreciate  good 
music. 
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UNIFORMS 


(Continued  from  pace  S4) 

that  it  be  not  forgotten,  that  pure 
vowels  cannot  be  produced  with 
wrongly  adjusted  vocal  organs.  The 
teacher  of  voice  must,  therefore,  train 
himself  to  hear  and  to  sing  pure  vow¬ 
els.  Singing  vowels  are  equal  to 
spoken  vowels,  without  further  com¬ 
promise,  provided  that  the  speech  is 
correct.  The  vowels  we  sing  must  be 
understood  independently  of  spelling. 
We  most  sing  as  we  speak,  not  as  we 
spell.  The  adjustment  of  the  singing 
voice  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
speaking  voice.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  tangible  point  we  can  give  the 
teachers,  especially  those  who  teach 
young  children. 

Ruin  Vitality 

Many  an  error  is  unintentionally 
committed  through  inexcusable  ignor¬ 
ance  by  well  meaning  teachers  in  the 
lower  grades;  and  the  child’s  voice 
suffers  from  this  almost  criminal  pro¬ 
cedure  through  life.  The  teachers, 
also,  who  purposely  soften  their  voices 
towards  a  whisper  in  order  to  save 
themselves,  only  ruin  the  vitality  of 
their  voices.  There  is  no  detriment  to 
vocal  vitality  greater  than  a  voice  pro¬ 
duced  minus  natural  resonance.  With¬ 
out  this  resonance  there  is  no  bril¬ 
liancy  or  volume.  Brilliancy  and 
resonance  invigorate  our  voices,  make 
them  healthy  and  strong,  whereas 
breathy,  weak  voice  production  not 
only  lacks  the  power  of  conviction  and 
significance,  but  it  gives  impression 
of  fear  and  timidity.  We  have  often, 
even  from  those  who  claim  proficiency, 
heard  exhibitions  of  singing  display¬ 
ing  sad  lack  of  climax,  diction  and 
intonation. 


Music  an  Intamadonal  Language 

May  I  take  it  upon  my  shoulders 
to  remind  us  all  of  the  great  privilege 
of  being  connected  with  the  education¬ 
al  activities  in  our  country?  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  state  that  I  am  an 
European  and  an  American  by  adop¬ 
tion.  The  entire  future  welfare  of  oUr 
country  and  the  whole  world  is  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  education  of  the  child; 
the  influence  of  our  schools,  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  cannot  be  overestimat¬ 
ed.  Let  us  respect  this  responsibility 
and  never  shrink  from  our  duty  in 
presenting  to  children  of  all  ages  the 
subject  matter  in  its  most  perfect, 
beautiful,  and  refined  form.  We  must 
let  our  language  and  our  speaking 
voice  be  presented  in  a  way  that  gives 
our  little  ones  an  example  of  what 
culture  from  within  does  for  the  lan¬ 
guage,  which  is  a  means  of  expressing 
the  intellect.  Only  through  education 
can  we  help  the  world’s  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  of  today,  a  universal  thorough 
understanding  of  our  problems  both 
imminent  and  remote.  The  study  of 
the  human  voice  can  do  this  because 
it  is  a  universal  appeal.  What  people 
do  not  express  themselves  through 
song?  Music  is  an  international  lan¬ 
guage,  and  can  serve  to  link  us  all 
together  in  mutual  understanding. 

Let  us  constantly  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  our  voice  that  expresses  our 
mind  and  personality  in  speech,  as 
well  as  in  singing.  In  tone-thinking 
we  should  endeavor  to  have  the  men¬ 
tal  picture  as  clear  as  possible,  sO' 
that  the  result  may  be  perfect  and 
beautiful  vocally.  This  noble  work  is 
bound  to  bring  ever  greater  results  be¬ 
cause  it  is  based  upon  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  truth. 
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Explanation  of  "Rcgiater” 

There  is  still  another  term  which  I 
consider  is  misused,  and  that  is  the 
term  “register.”  I  believe  in  the  one- 
register  scale.  Different  registers  are 
the  result  of  wrong  distribution  of 
voice  texture,  as  for  example,  a  too 
thick  adjustment  in  the  lower  voice. 
Correct  use  of  the  lower  middle  voice 
is  fundamental  in  the  practical  one- 
register  scale,  which  presents  the 
voice  in  its  entirety.  This  in  no  way 
means  the  sacrifice  of  volume  in  the 
low  voice.  On  the  contrary,  it  means 
additional  brilliancy  and  carrying 
power.  May  I  demonstrate  practically 
one  of  my  previous  statements,  the 
relationship  between  the  spoken  voice 
adjustment  and  the  singing  adjust¬ 
ment  and  the  relationship  between 
spoken  vowels  and  vowels  which  are 
sun^;? 


PLAY 

SAFE 


A  REAL  BARGAIN 

Hand  Made  Violins  $60 

After  10  days’  trial  oompara  Ih—  with  aay 
$100.00  Vioiu,  old  ernew.  Other  old  and  aaw 
VioUia  oa  hand.  BOWS  $10.00  to  $35.00. 
C.  E.  GROVER,  VioUn  mnd  Bom  Maher 


The  first  annual  number 
of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSI- 
CIAN  opening  the  season 
in  September,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  numbers  of 
the  year.  You  can*t  afford 
to  miss  it.  Send  in  your 
1930-1931  membership  now. 
One  Dollar  pays  for  both 
membership  and  magazine 
for  one  year.  So  Play  Safe. 
Do  it  right  Now. 


A  Thoromghly  RoUMe  School 

Bahtks  Acideinj  of  Muncal  Art 

.  •  Riaaiid  im  -  • 

miR  AMMA  R.  BALATKA.  FSMUwt 
AaMsd  kv  a  Owss  at  Mitr  AiUsI  BMkaelaia. 
DBPAaTMKMTS 

naae,  VelsA  VIsBa.  Orila,  DiaaaUe  Ait,  SehaR  at 
Opaa.  Pkgaleal  OaOmn,  Flaa  Oisea.  fheay. 
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WATCH 

FOR  THESE  GOLD-EMBOSSED  SEALS 
ON  ALL  GENLnNE 

KAPLAN  STKINOS 

INSIST  ON  THE  GENUINE! 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE. 

Kaplan  Musical  String  Co. 

SOUTH  NORWALK  CONN. 


MER  BtllLDING.  ELKHART,  INDIANA 
(In  <^ad«.  U  Btanter  8L,  Tonmto) 


Wabash  2105  Midway  2600 

Maurice  Rosenfeld 

Music  Cridcy  Chicago  Daily  News 
Lecturer  •  Pianist  -  Teacher 

Availabl*  for  Loctarw  oa  Maokal  TWtcs 
•21  Kimball  HaU  Td.  Harrison  3039 


FREE 


**BookoffPoiRters** 

Fw  AS  lra«  anS  RmS 


?irtMw  M«k  SdwU.  DifL  F.  Idlala.  N.  T. 
Plaooooondthe  FREE  “Book  of  PointoiB.- 

Noiao _ laotnusaat _ 

AddroH _ SUU _ 


Subscribe  Now 
fortheFaU  Issue 


The  Boy  Musician 
Who  Climbed 
to  the  Top 

(Continued  from  pace  3S) 

Paderewski,  or  Casals  are  on  theirs. 

I  often  wonder  why  the  wind  instru¬ 
ments  have  so  long  been  discriminated 
against  in  musical  circles.  I  read  an 
article  on  this  subject  by  the  well- 
known  bandmaster,  Victor  Grabel,  in 
the  July  Etude  which  brings  out  some 
very  subtle  points  on  this  controversy, 
and  should  be  read  by  every  musician. 
Let  me  quote  a  paragraph : 

“While  concert  bands  have  made  a 
practice  of  featuring  wind  instru¬ 
ment  soloists,  players  of  these  instru¬ 
ments  have  been  almost  totally  ig¬ 
nored  as  soloists  by  the  symphony  or¬ 
chestras.” 

“At  the  symphony  concerts  one 
hears  a  succession  of  piano,  violin, 
’cello  and  vocal  soloists.  Why  do  the 
symphony  conductors  persistently  ig¬ 
nore  the  artists  who  play  the  wind 
instruments  in  their  organizations? 
Do  they  all  assume  the  attitude  recent¬ 
ly  expressed  by  a  string  player  who 
remarked,  with  reference  to  the  pre¬ 
mier  oboe  of  one  of  our  leading  sym¬ 
phonic  orchestras,  “Yes,  he  is  a  most 
remarkable  musician — for  a  wind  in¬ 
strument  player.” 

“Recently  Mr.  F.  Mueller,  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra, 
played  his  own  concerto  for  oboe  and 
orchestra  with  that  organization  at 
one  of  its  ‘popular’  concerts.  A  very 
elaborate  composition  in  three  move¬ 
ments,  this  was  so  well  liked  by  the 
large  audience  that  the  composer-solo¬ 
ist  was  recalled  about  a  dozen  times. 
Mr.  Mueller  displayed  a  high  degrree 
of  artistry  in  his  performance  and 
proved  himself  worthy  of  an  appear¬ 
ance  on  a  regular  symphony  pro¬ 
gram. 

“Quite  recently  was  given  at  Stein¬ 
way  Hall,  New  York,  by  Mr.  Angelo 
Del  Busto,  a  bassoon  recital  which  was 
mentioned  in  the  musical  press  as  be¬ 
ing  ‘one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
unique  events  of  the  fast  waning  mu¬ 
sical  season.’  The  comment  further 
stateh  ‘The  unusual  concert  attracted 
a  large  audience  which  quite  evidently 
found  the  widely  varied  program  of 
intense  interest.’ 

“What  a  treat  it  would  have  been 
to  have  heard  that  inimitable  master, 
Joseph  Schreurs,  play  a  clarinet  solo 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra!  To  many  of  us  this  would  have 
afforded  greater  pleasure  than  hear¬ 
ing  a  violin  virtuoso.  Certainly  as 
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School  Band  Uniforms 


Let  Us  Uniform  YOUR 
Bend  Also 

We’ll  Send  Ton  Fra*  oar 
beauttfaUv  illaitrated  styk 
book  of  eighty  denspa  and 
c(rfored  tketchea  of  nnifomu 
detigned  eipecially  for  Scbool 
Banda;  alao  ^Icndid  Une  of 
aamplea  ahowing  110  gradaa 
and  shades  of  doth. 

Good  aaatarials,  ■oporiar  woefc- 


fect  St  at  sarpiiaiagly  low 
pricea  —  that’s  DeMoolla 


Ws  pmi  Ike  "tOUf  bt 
Uniforms 

DeMoulin  Bros.  &  Co. 

1041  Sooth  Fonrth  St. 
Greenville.  IB. 


Plenty  of  Time 

“Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark!”  Schubert’s 
famous  song,  was  written  by  the  com¬ 
poser  on  the  back  of  a  bill-of-fare 
while  waiting  for  his  breakfast  to  be 
served. 


Let's  pnlroMss  ike  44vertisert  who  petronize  onr  nMgetSM. 
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NEW  ISSUES  : 


From  the  Pen  of  One  of  | 
the  Best  Known  Writers  | 


*  of  this  Class  of  Material 
in  the  Field. 

Here  are  fire  new  solos  and  duets 
which  have  just  come  off  the 
press.  All  th^  numbers  are  ar¬ 
ranged  to  be  used  as  solos  for 
comet,  trombone,  baritone  or  any 
member  of  tiie  saxophone  famUy 
S  and  as  duets  for  any  two  of  the 

•  above  named  instruments  with 

•  either  instrument  desired  playing 

•  the  lead  or  solo  part 

• 

:  *K:a^  Me  Back  To  OM  Vir- 

•  ginny**  (Transcription).  Pub. 

•  by  Oliver  Dhson  Co.,  Boston. 

• 

•  "Silver  Threads  Among  The 

•  Gold”  (Theme  and  variations). 

•  Pub.  by  C.  L.  Bamhouse,  Oska- 

•  loosa,  la. 

•  -Cy 

•  "WhUe  The  Fire  Bums”  (Valse 

•  Caprice).  Pub.  by  Carl  Fischer, 

S  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

•  Ci' 

•  "Liebestraum”  (Lisxt)  (Tran- 

•  scription).  Pub.  by  C.  L.  Bara- 

•  house,  Oskaloosa,  la. 
e 

e  "Life’s  Lighter  Hours”  (Tone 

•  Poem).  Pub.  by  C.  L.  Barn- 

•  house,  Oskaloosa,  la. 


All  of  tkete  numbert  can  bo  bad 
at  oay  ^r$t  class  music  store,  or 
diroet  from  tko  publithtro. 


Theodora  Troendle 

Piamst 
Composer 
Artist  Teacher 
Sherwood  Mask  School 

FINE  ARTS  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


much  virtuosity  and  artistry  were  dis¬ 
played  by  him  in  the  performance  of 
a  cadenxa  in  a  Liszt  rhapsody  as  is 
ordinal ly  exhibited  by  any  oi  the  solo¬ 
ists  usually  heard  in  the  geheral  rep¬ 
ertoire  of  violin  concertos.  He  was 
the  outstanding  clarinetist  of  the 
country,  yet  hm  seemingly  was  never 
afforded  the  o^wrtunity  of  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  soloist  with  the  orchestra. 
One  can  not  but  suspect  that  during 
his  time  many  lesser  musicians  did 
appear  as  soloists  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion.” 

I  should  like  to  witness  the  effect 
a  great  wind  instrument  player  like 
Mr.  Rehl  would  have  on  a  Symphony 
concert  audience.  The  possibilities  of 
these  instrdmeats  are  there  and  ar¬ 
tists  like  Rehl  can  and  do  bring  them 
out 

Rehl  Inatracts  Profccckmals 

Beside  Mr.  Rehl’s  concert  engage¬ 
ments,  he  has  his  studio  at  4644  North 
Rockwell  Street,  in  Chicago,  where  he 
has  to  turn  away  almost  as  many  pu¬ 
pils  as  he  can  teach  because  there  are 
not  enough  working  hours  in  the  day. 
His  pupils  are  largely  advanced  pro¬ 
fessionals  who  come  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  Recently  in  one  day  he 
had  one  man  from  Detroit,  one  from 
Pocatella,  Idaho,  another  from  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas,  and  one  from  Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

Yes,  he  has  a  hobby!  What  red 
blooded  man  doesn’t?  Elbert  Hub¬ 
bard  said:  "Every  man  should  have 
a  bobby  and  ride  it — see  that  it  doesn’t 
ride  him.”  Well,  Duke’s  hobby  is  to 
organize  a  reed  ensemble  band  along 
some  original  lines,  and  I’ll  bet  a  bevo 
that  when  he  does,  it  will  prove  a  mu¬ 
sical  sensation. 

So,  this  then,  is  the  life  story  of  a 
boy  wonder  who  did  not  grow  it,  but 
grew  in  ability  as  he  grew  physically, 
and  today  he  stands  a  musical  giant 
on  his  chosen  instrument.  Duke,  we 
salute  you — Shelah!  Whatever  that 
means. 


After  collecting  statistics  of  4,113 
musicians  Herr  Challier  of  Giossen, 
Germany,  found  that  the  average  life 
of  a  musician  is  61  years. 


Freelan  Oscar  Stanley,  scientist  of 
note,  is  now  occupying  his  time  mak¬ 
ing  violins.  Although  he  has  become 
famous  for  his  work  on  the  steam  au¬ 
tomobile,  photognraphic  dry  plates  and 
X-ray  research,  he  has  decided  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  time  on  his  avo¬ 
cation — violin  making,  a  hobby  which 
he  started  at  the  age  of  ten,  when  he 
carved  his  instrument  with  a  jack¬ 
knife. 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  OWNEB8HIP.  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  CIBCUIiATION.  ETC.,  REQUUED 
BT  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OP 
^  AUGUST  14. 191*. 

of  tke  School  Mvuoux,  publiahcd  monthly,  os- 
copt  July  *iul  Auguft,  ot  Chicago,  HI., 
for  June  1,  1980. 

Stata  of  IlUnoit 
CouMy  ofiCoak 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  tha 
State  and  county  aforeiaid,  peraonally  appearad 
Robert  L.  Shepherd,  who,  having  been  duly  aworn 
according  to  law,  depoaea  and  aaya  that  ha  la 
Editor  and  Buaineaa  Manager  of  the  School  Man- 
CUH  and  that  the  following  ia,  to  the  beat  of  hia 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  atatament  of  the 
ownerahip,  managemant  (and  if  a  dai)y  paper, 
the  circulatiaii),  etc.,  of  the  aforeaaid  publicat^ 
for  thv'date  mown  in  the  above  caption,  reqalOh 
by  the  Act  of  Auguat  t4,  1918,  embodied  In 
aaction  411,  Poatal  Lawa  and  Regulationa,  printed 
on  the  reverae’of  thia  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  bw  namea  and  addreaaea  of  the  pub- 
Uaher,  aditw,  managing  editor,  and  boainaae 
managei4'al4: 

Publiaber,  The  S<^ool  Muaician  Publiahing  Oo. 
(Inc.),  Chicago,  lU. 

Editor,  Robert  L.  Shepherd,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Managiiw  Editor,  None. 

Buaineaa  Manager,  Robert  L.  Shepherd,  Chicago, 
III. 

8.  That  the  owner  ia  (If  owned  by  a  co^- 
ration,  ita  name  and  addreaa  muat  be  atated  and 
alao  immediately  thereundw  the  namea  and 
addreaaea  of  atockholdera  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  ateck.  II 
not  owned  by  a  corporation  the  namea  and 
addreaaea  of  the  individual  ownera  muat  be  given. 
It  owned  by  a  Srm,  company,  or  other  uninaar- 
porated  concern,  ita  name  and  addreaa,  aa  welPv 
thoae  of  each  individual  member,  muat  be  given.) 

The  School  Muaician  Publiahing  Co.,  Chicage, 
ni. :  Robert  L.  Shepherd,  TOl  N.  Michigan  Avh.. 
Chicago,  III.;  Nettie  Ramberg,  1988  N.  FairEMd 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Leona  Kolfenbach,  103S  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

8.  That  the  known  'hondholdera,  mortgagesa, 
and  other  aecurity  holdeia  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonda,  mam- 
gagea,  or  other  aecuritiea  are;  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraidta  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  namea  of  the  ownera,  atockholdera,  and 
aecurity  holdera,  Hf  any,  contain  not  only  the  Hat 
of  atockholdera  and  aecurity  holdera  aa  thay  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  booka  of  the  company  but  alao,  in 
caaea  where  the  atockholder  or  aacairity  holder  ap- 
peara  upon  the  booka  of  the  company  aa  truatee  or 
in  any  other  Sdudary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
peraon  or  corporation  for  whom  each  truatee  ia 
acting,  ia  given ;  alao  that  the  aaid  two  paragrapha 
contain  atatementa  embracing  aMant'a  full  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief  aa  to  the  eireumatancaa  and  can- 
ditiona  under  whidi  atockholdera  and  aecurity 
holdera  who  do  not  appear  upcm  the  booka  of  tte 
company  aa  tiuatcea,  hold  atoede  and  aecuritiea  in 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  Sda  own#; 
and  thia  aflant  haa  no  reaaon  to  believe  that  ^ 
other  peraem,  aaaoeiation,  or  corporation  haa  say 
interaat  direct  or  indirect  in  the  aaid  atock,  benda, 
or  other  aecuritiea  than  aa  ao  atated  by  him. 

ROBERT  L.  SHEPHERD, 

Buainem  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  aubacribed  before  me  thia  tSrd 
day  of  October,  1989. 

Aaron  0.  Laanaa, 

Notary  Public. 

(My  commiaaion  expirea  April  86th,  1984.) 

(Seal) 


Oen'l  fmt  te  imemliom  Tkt  Sekool  Mmsieitm  when  arilmg  AdvtrHtrrt. 


You  Didn’t  *  .  ^  ^ 

MARRY  that 

^^Second-hand" 
Instrument  You 

Play! . 

You  deserve  something  better  than  a  discarded 
instrument.  Somebody  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 

You  can  drive  a^^used  car/Swear  at  it,  spend 
money  on  it . . .  but  it  will  not  affect  your  driv¬ 
ing  ability. 

But  you  cannot  form  your  musical  habits  on 
a  ^^second-hand^^  or  cheap  instrument,  without 
injuring  your  playing  for  life. 

Quit  now!  Begin  again  on  a  Pan-American, 
easier  to  play,  accurate  and  true-toned. 
Pan-Americans  are  the  only  complete  line  of 
nationally  advertised,  moderately  priced,  fac- 
tory  guaranteed  instruments  made. 

Accept  our  Free  Trial  Offer.  We  can  arrange 
easy  payments.  Start,  by  writing  for  free 
literature  on  the  instrument  of  your  choice. 


Pan-American  Band  Instrument  &  Case  Co. 

615  Pan-American  Building  Elkhart,  Indiana  ' 


L*f$  pstronitt  tht  Adrtrtuari  who  potromt*  our  mogorpt*. 
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Hold  ’er 
Boy! 

Sfie’s  a  rearm* 

Action?  Boy!  You’ve  sure  got  to  wiggle  your 
fingers  to  keep  up  with  those  ’’push  buttons.” 
If  sixty-fourths  make  you  ’’stutter”  this  new 
Buescher  Aristocrat  will  put  you  through  bars 
of  ’’solid  black”  like  nobody’s  business. 

And  tone!  Built  right  in  this  new  Aristocrat 
trumpet.  All  you  have  to  do  is  blow.  You 
couldn’t  sour  it  on  a  bet.  Volume  enough  to 
crack  the  plaster  or  as  soft  and  gentle  as  a  love 
stoiry  in  the  moonlight;  always  beautiful  and 
clear — ^just  like  those  high  minded  solo  judges 
say  a  trumpet  ought  to  sound. 

She^s  the  Berries 

From  stem  to  stern  entirely  new,  this  No.  232  Buescher 
Aristocrat  Trumpet  is  the  easiest  blowing  wind  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  band,  with  just  the  right  amount  of  resist¬ 
ance  for  maximum  power  and  perfect  control.  Medium 
bore,  Bb  with  conc^ed  quick-change  to  A.  Low  pitch 
only.  This  instrument  is  al^lutely  the  ’^berries’*  for 
the  school  band  and  orchestra  musician.  If  you  want  to 
make  the  first  chair,  here’s  your  ticket. 

Tickle  Her  Six  Days  Free 

The  fastest  valve  action  that  ever  rippled  over  the  polka  dots; 
the  most  hypnotizing  tone  that  ever  rolled  out  of  a  trumpet; 
that’s  what  you’ll  say  of  this  marvelous  new  Buescher  Aristocrat. 
Why  don’t  you  tickle  her  10  days  free  in  your  own  home?  Let 
the  folks  see  what  you  can  do  on  this  baby.  They’ll  never  let 
you  give  ’er  up. 

See  your  dealer 

—or  write  us  direct  for  beautifully  illustrated  literature.  Ten 
days’  free  trial,  any  instrument.  Easy  terms  of  payment  ar¬ 
ranged.  No  need  to  deprive  yourself  any  longer  of  a  Buescher 
sure-fire,  prize-winning  instrument.  See  your  local  dealer — ask 
your  supervisor  or  write  us  direct. 

Buescher  Band  Instniment^Co. 

603  Buescher  Block  Elkhart,  Indiana 


BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.. 

603  Bumeber  Block,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Gaallaman:  Ploaao  rand  me  cotaplatc  informatioii 
about  the  BOW  Bucaefaar  True  Tone  Aristocrat  Trom- 
boBC  □,  Trutnpot  G,  Coraat  Q.  Chock  which.  Mootton 


Bmow  No,  260  Arutoarmt  Comet,  em  eqtud 
mtorvel  for  Aote  who  prof  or  this  hutnimeut. 


Lel’i  petromin  tht  AJrertuert  who  poinmiie  our  maforiito. 


